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A New Deal for Health Through Coordinated Planning 


of human wisdom to provide 

for human wants,’ said Ed- 
mund Burke in the early days of Ameri- 
can history. And so, education, health, 
industry, laws, and institutions in gen- 
eral have been the response of organized 
society to the needs of its individual 
members. 

“Prior to the introduction of a public 
system of education, the aim of institu- 
tions of learning was the development 
of the individual. The commonwealth 
was always secondary. Then came 
leaders who sensed that this tended to 
create an aristocracy of occupations and 
interests. To foster the democratic ideal 
of equal opportunity, perpetuity of the 
commonwealth and conservation of its 
resources became the new objective of 
education. Higher education institutions 
were organized for the investigation of 
resources and the training of the indi- 
vidual for the development of the com- 
monwealth in order that all who lived 
therein might be the beneficiaries. 

“Under this concept it becomes a gov- 
ernmental responsibility to conserve the 
vital resources of the nation and to pro- 
mote the things which call for collective 
action by the group and the community 
rather than the individual citizen. 

“The responsibility of government to 
conserve forests, rivers, mineral supplies, 
and the like for the sake of future gen- 
erations is generally assumed. Equally, 
since the individual citizen is unable to 
protect himself from disease if the re- 
mainder of the community fails to ob- 
serve preventive measures, nor can wide- 
spread observance of the rules of right 
living result from the efforts of one per- 
son. health conservation is a field in 
which government functions as an or- 
ganizing and supporting force." 

The World War and the years imme- 
diately following it gave impetus to and 
aroused interest in health matters as 
perhaps no other period has. In a bulle- 
tin issued in 1918 by the Commission on 
the Reorganization of Secondary Edu- 
cation (appointed by the National Edu- 
cation Association) health was set as the 
first objective of a national education 
program and the commission declared 
that “the health of the individual is 
essential to the vitality of the race and 
to the defense of the nation; and that 
health education is, therefore, funda- 
mental.””* 


“ Go hanan vi is a contrivance 


_ ‘Morgan, Lucy S., and Morgan, Fay, Health 
in Home, School, and Community. Knoxville, 
Tennessee, Patteran Press, 1933, p. 31. 

*Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education. 
U.S. Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C., 
Bulletin No, 35, 1918, p. 4. 


LUCY S. MORGAN AND FAY 
MORGAN 
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If this were true almost two decades 
ago, it 1s even more vital today, in the 
light of our increased knowledge, that 
health should be accorded its rightful 
place as a primary objective in the plan 
of both nation and commonwealth. 

A casual examination of the following 
chart discloses the fact that we already 
possess the agencies to carry out a com- 
plete program of health education in any 
commonwealth. What then are we wait- 
ing for? Why not a closer cooperation 
between these to provide a New Deal 
in this all-important factor of living? 
No new channels of approach are re- 
quired. Each unit is organized and is 
responsible for its own particular func- 
tion. Each should be and can be an 
integral part of the whole if properly 
coordinated in a general state health pro- 
gram devised toward such an end. To 
secure this coordinated program (as out- 
lined by the chart) formation of a gen- 
eral council made up of a representative 
from each group listed is naturally the 
first step. 

In the set-up of such a plan, we find 
two state departments largely involved. 
These are: the Department of Health 
and the Department of Education. Cer- 
tain responsibilities have been definitely 
relegated to each in its own field and 
at first glance a correlation of the two 
in the realm of health might seem far- 
fetched and superficial. But a closer 
examination of the work of these depart- 
ments reveals how a coordinated health 
program can utilize the various activities 
of both without any remodeling of ob- 
jectives or expenditures for additional 
personnel. 

“With due allowance made for differ- 
ences in conception of state health work 
in the various commonwealths, certain 
functions may be held as fundamental 
to all. These include: general super- 
vision of the interests relating to life 
and health in the state as well as techni- 
cal administration of local health serv- 
ice; making information of practical 
value in health conservation immediately 
available to the community; study and 
control of preventable diseases; registra- 
tion of birth and death statistics; pro- 
viding adequate laboratory service; study 
and control of sanitation including water, 
milk, food, and sewage in addition to 
lesser matters; research in health prob- 
lems relating to the particular state; 


exercise of the authority of the state in 
administering public health laws and in 
the enforcement of public health regu- 
lations; cooperation with local govern- 
ments in the development of local health 
service,” 

Since the Health Department is al- 
ready organized for general supervision 
of the interests relating to life and health 
in the state, for it to serve in an ad- 
visory capacity on the health council 
would be both logical and practical. The 
immediate dissemination of health infor- 
mation of practical value is, in itself, 
an important form of health education: 
and. in rural communities which lack 
health units and other agencies, the nar- 
ent-teacher associations could be utilized 
as a medium of distribution if the health 
information were presented to them by 
the department in printed, non-technical 
form. 

The State Department of Education, 
as in all problems relating to education, 
should offer adequate courses in health 
for both elementary, and secondary 
schools. In addition. definite require- 
ments for the certification of health 
teachers should be set up by the depart- 
ment. 

Up to the present, in many states, 
health teaching has been regarded as an 
“odd job” which any one could do with- 
out any special preparation. A New 
Deal is needed here especially, because 
health teaching requirements for ele- 
mentary and high schools are quite dif- 
ferent. In the lower grades instruction 
along the lines of habit formation and 
hygiene should be, and usually are, 
stressed, while a more scientific and 
wider range of information should be 
presented in the upper grades. Since the 
majority of students in the nation do not 
progress beyond the high school stage, 
it is evident that if they are not given 
the basic scientific facts regarding health 
in a high school course they probably 
will never hear of them. 

The role of a state university in a 
health education program is a very im- 
portant one. Through its medical and 
dental colleges, physicians and dentists 
receive training which permits them to 
go out as emissaries not only for the 
sick but as ambassadors of disease pre- 
vention. Training of health teachers in 
other colleges of the university; re- 
search; dissemination of health infor- 
mation to organizations such as women’s 
and men’s clubs, through addresses by 


“Morgan, Lucy S., and Morgan, Fay, Health 
in Home, School, and Community. Knoxville, 
Tennessee, Patteran Press, 1933, pp. 32, 33. 
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faculty members; and medical examina- 
tions and corrections of defects among 
the student body are all a part of the 
work allotted to such institutions and 
most certainly have their place in a 
general program relating to health. 

In examining the charted outline for 
subjects to be included in an adequate 
course of health study given by a uni- 
yersity, we find many fields are directly 
involved: sociology, bacteriology, nutri- 
tion, botany, zoology, psychology, chem- 
istry, physics, entomology, physical edu- 
cation, horticulture, hygiene, veterinary 
science, dairying, sanitary engineering, 
and education. 

The Division of Agricultural Exten- 
sion in the Land Grant Colleges also 
makes its contribution through the work 
of its county and home demonstration 
agents and specialists who serve as 
“translators” in various community proj- 
ects relating to health. 

The subjects listed as necessary for 
an adequate health course speak for 
themselves and require only a brief dis- 
cussion. There seems small reason to 
question the inclusion of physics and 
chemistry, when the very age in which 
we live is explained by these two sciences 
and practically any science ends in an 
explanation either by a chemist or 
physicist. Bacteriology, which holds the 
secrets of disease microbes and ex- 
plains their relation to the field of sani- 
tation, is certainly an essential. How 
can we understand the functions of 
various parts of the human body with- 
out a study of physiology? No subject 
has become more important as a con- 
tributing factor to health than that of 
nutrition, or the science of foods. 
Zoology, botany, and entomology, bring- 
ing an understanding of the animal, 
plant, and insect worlds, have every 
claim to be regarded as foundation 
sciences if health problems are tc be 
solved. Horticulture too is a related 
subject, when viewed from the angle of 
home gardens and the benefits to be 
derived from an economic and health 
standpoint of this “back-to-the-land” 
movement on a miniature scale. One 
has only to read of various “home- 
steading” projects under way in a num- 
ber of sections of the country, or to 
study the plans for a diffusion of agri- 
culture and industry which are a part 
of the vast governmental program, to 
realize the value of this seemingly small 
matter of home gardens. 

Figures on the increasing rate of 
insanity demonstrate clearly the need 
for a study and understanding of mental 
hygiene and so psychology must be ac- 
corded a place in the health curriculum. 
Figures (especially some very pertinent 
ones compiled during the depression 
years) dischose the relation of economic 
environment to health. Hence courses 
in sociology and economics are included 
for the future health instructor. We pay 
in juvenile courts and jails when en- 
vironmental standards fall below decent 
living conditions. It follows inevitably 
that social hygiene should be a requisite 
i any health study. 

_Physical education (which is an ac- 
tivity program designed for the better- 
ment of the individual child at the vary- 
mg stages of his physical growth), 
Tecreation, and safety cannot be over- 
looked. With increasing emphasis being 
put upon the proper use of leisure time 


for both adult and child, recreation in 
its various phases is no longer just a 
catchword in travel advertisements. 
Current accident figures scream for 
better safety teaching and the applica- 
tion of safety principles. 

Sanitation is closely allied with several 
fields of health. In colleges and uni- 
versities, courses in sanitation may be 
given by the bacteriology, sanitary en- 
gineering, or dairying departments with 
equal facility, as each of these depart- 
ments is concerned with sanitation from 
varying angles. Veterinary science, deal- 
ing with the diseases of animals and 
their relation to man, fills a particular 
niche in health study. 

Hygiene, which is a more or less per- 
sonal application of general health prin- 
ciples, cannot be denied its place, but to 
be most effective it should be presented 
after a general foundation has been 
acquired. 

Having acquired a foundation in these 
subjects, the student who is to go out 
as a health instructor needs to be taught 
how to teach what he has learned. And 
so we find methods courses included in 
our charted curriculum. 

The question may well be raised how 
any one could possibly take all these 
subjects in any of our colleges today. 
Present-day curricula are barriers, it is 
true, but why not a New Deal here also? 
We have discovered that our educational 
system has many defects, especially with 
regard to reaching the masses, and health 
is assuredly a universal matter. In fact. 
there is no other suhiect which is more 
universal, unless it be citizenship. and 
health is a heavy contributing factor 
in that field. Such a curriculum as the 
one suggested has an added advantage in 
that it not only would provide health in- 
struction with oan adecuate foundation 
for health teachine, hut would also 
qualify those taking it for teaching 
general science. biology, physics, and 
chemistry. 

The teachers college and other college 
units need no explanation. as their func- 
tion in a coordinated health program is 
similar in set-up to that of the college 
of education in a university. 

Much has been accomplished in ele- 
mentary schools through medical service 
to the pupils, but this service has not 
been extended as it should have been into 
many high schools and, unfortunately, 
has been confined to a large extent to 
the urban areas, with a corresponding 
lack in the rural sections where it is so 
badly needed. 

Several phases are included in a high 
school and elementary health education 
program. The medical program of the 
school provides a physical examination 
of each child by a physician with a 
follow-up of the correction of defects 
found. This follow-up work is spurred 
along by the school nurse and the parent- 
teacher associations. Other organized 
groups may be of service in this con- 
nection by raising funds for under- 
privileged children and providing sana- 
torium and fresh air facilities for young- 
sters whose physical condition demands 
such aid and whose financial condition 
precludes receiving it except through 
outside aid. 

A first aid room with the necessary 
supplies for emergency treatment should 
be an adjunct of every school. In larger 


city systems which have a school nurse 
on duty, this comes under her jurisdic- 
tion. 

Sanitation of the school building and 
the surrounding premises is part of any 
school health program and should be 
carried out under the supervision of the 
local health department. Particular 
phases involved include: water supply, 
sewage disposal, control of smoke, in- 
sects, and food supplies used in the 
school lunch room. 

The nutrition angle of the lunch room 
should be under the supervision of the 
home economics department or of the 
parent - teacher association, w ith 
trained, healthy, interested workers in 
charge. In some high schools, senior 
home economics students assist the home 
economics teacher in lunch room super- 
vision and menu planning, and this ar- 
rangement has worked out quite satis- 
factorily. , 

It is advisable that health courses 
should be given in both elementary and 
high schools. The ideal situation in a 
high school health course would be 
biology given as a preceding funda- 
mental course instead of a biology 
course which plays up health and omits 
real biology. This is to be followed by 
a genuine study of health presented in 
a scientific and accurate fashion. Home 
economics applies certain health prin- 
ciples, particularly with relation to food 
and clothing and the home. These can 
be coordinated with a health course quite 
easily. 

Physical education and health educa- 
tion are frequently confused in the 
minds of instructors, students, and the 
general public alike, and thus courses in 
physical education are termed health 
education, which in the final analysis is 
like referring to a tributary creek, flow- 
ing into a large river, as the river it- 
self. In some schools, hygiene courses 
are taught in connection with physical 
education, and the combination labeled 
“health.” While this is better than no 
health course at all, there is no more 
reason for such designation than there 
would be a combination of general 
science and civics, home economics and 
biology, or a half dozen other courses 
which include health subjects. 

So we say a New Deal in a health 
course—and to be presented as such 
by trained instructors in the second 
year of high school, following a genuine 
biology study! This health course is 
to be built around a nucleus of subject 
matter embracing nutrition, microbiolo- 
gy, physiology, sociology, economics, and 
psychology, and providing sound scien- 
tific information on a high school level. 
The microbiology course would include 
sanitation. The physiology course would 
include a study of growth and develop- 
ment plus a scientific study of heredity, 
while the social phase of heredity would 
be included in the sociological study. 
Public health and the costs of health 
would be studied under economics, and 
psychology would include mental hy- 
giene in its varying aspects. Around 
this nucleus other applied subjects such 
as safety and first aid, recreation, and 
hygiene may be woven. The high school 
is the ideal place for teaching citizen- 
ship and in this connection a health 
program may become a community pro- 
gram. 
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The health course which the New Deal 
demands must avoid two extremes—a 
too-academic conception of the founda- 
tion sciences on the one hand, and on 
the other such an uncertain recognition 
of the individual sciences as would fail 
to accord them their rightful place in 
the general setting. 

In the report on health problems in 
education, the joint committee repre- 
senting the American Medical Associa- 
tion and the National Education Asso- 
ciation points out that “adult education 
must accompany that of the child. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of parents err 
through ignorance, and would welcome 
information intelligently and intelligibly 
applied. Parents should be informed 
about ways in which the home and the 
school can cooperate in the health edu- 
cation program. The school health pro- 
gram should be set largely before them, 
not merely as information about what 
the schools are doing, but as the parents’ 
own program, for which they are paying 
and in which they will consequently and 
naturally wish to play their parts.’* 

“One of the most effective channels 
through which cooperation between 
home and school can be brought about 
is the parent-teacher association, which, 
in any locality, is always representative 
not only of the homes but of the women 
active in welfare work. To be of real 
value, a health program must continue 
twelve months of the year, for in the 
vacation period health instruction car- 
ried on during the school session can 
be undone to a large extent, unless par- 
ents recognize their responsibility for 
continuing it. The Summer Round-up 
of children, which is part of the health 
campaign of the National Congress of 
Parent-Teacher Associations, is an ex- 

‘Report of the Joint 
Problems in Education. 


Committee on Health 
2nd ed., 1930, p. 153. 


cellent example of what cooperative ef- 
fort along this line can accomplish.” 

Since the parent-teacher unit already 
possesses an activity, and a study pro- 
gram for the creation of health interest, 
this work could very easily be coordi- 
nated in a state health education program 
as developed by the chart. 

Other non-official agencies promoting 
different phases of health are: the Y. M. 
C. A. and the Y. W. C. A., civic and 
fraternal organizations such as Kiwanis, 
Rotary, Lions, Shriners, etc., Boy and 
Girl Scouts, Girl Reserves, Camp Fire 
Girls, Tuberculosis Association, Red 
Cross, Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
and various foundations. The work of 
these groups through a coordinated state 
program could be extended, or at any 
rate duplication of work, as so often 
occurs where many agencies are en- 
gaged in the same field, could be pre- 
vented. Each of these has its own pro- 
gram and its own place to fill. 

State and local medical associations 
offer one of the best avenues of ap- 
proach for health education to be found 
anywhere, but in many instances at the 
present time far too many, who should, 
fail to walk down this particular avenue. 

“It is contrary to the ethics of the 
medical profession to solicit patients, and 
the instinct of the average person to call 
in his physician only when he becomes 
ill enough to take to his bed, is rooted 
in both this ancient code and the natural 
human fear of having a defect discov- 
ered through medical examination. Most 
of us find it easier to jog along until 
nature forces us to take cognizance of 
our disregard of her laws. 

“The objection is often voiced that 
too much attention paid to health makes 
us unduly conscious of physical ills and 
that a public health program will result 
in state or “socialized” medicine, re- 

’Morgan and Morgan, Health 
School, and Community. Knoxville, T« 
Patteran Press, 1933, p. 27. 
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moving the incentive of private practice 
Practically all physicians recognize the 
benefit of periodic examinations and pre. 
ventive measures in medicine. But bring. 
ing the potential patient and the practic. 
ing physician together for permanent 
service in examination and consultatiog 
is a problem which will be solved only 
when the public is educated along health 
lines to recognize these benefits also. 

The engagement of private physicians 
in preventive medicine as an integral part 
of their practice is necessary for any 
complete health service in any com. 
munity, whether it be urban or rural, 
Yet any city or county without an or. 
ganization for carrying out a health pro- 
gram may be likened, in so far as pro- 
tection of public health is concerned, to 
a municipality or a community where 
each family individually is called upon 
to give elementary, secondary, and col- 
lege training to all the children of the 
household.’” 

Education of the general public along 
health lines cannot be accomplished with- 
out coordination of existing agencies. No 
sweeping change is needed in our present 
organizations. The chief need is fora 
definite program in which each group 
can utilize and further develop its own 
particular aims for the larger good. No 
war was ever won, no mighty force ever 
set in motion by isolated units here and 
there, operating each in its own fashion 
without regard to a concerted plan of 
action. Disease in one form or another 
takes an annual toll of lives which far 
surpasses the casualty record of the 
bloodiest battles in history. We read 
these statistics, discuss them, speculate 
on what might be done about it—and 
generally do nothing. The time has 
come to cease talking and start firing. 
The weapon in this instance is cooper- 
ation and planned coordination. 

“Morgan and Morgan, Health in Home, 
School, and Community. Knoxville, Tennessee, 
Patteran Press, 1933, p. 35. 


good as it is, not every girl likes 


Intramural Athletics for the High « 
School Girl 


ORA JONES 
Portland, Tennessee 

Intramural athletics has generally become accepted 
as the proper designation for all competitive sports 
which take place “within the walls” of a particular 
school. The primary purpose of this type of athletics 
is that it is promoted for all girls. That means a pro- 
gram in which each and every girl has the same oppor- 
tunity to satisfy her skill hunger and fulfill her athletic 
longing. If we are interested in the undeveloped child 
as well as the skilled performer we shall easily see 
that our interests and time are not fully taken by the 
few super-athletes. 

The colleges have led the way in all athletic develop- 
ments both varsity and intramural and the high schools 
have followed their example. They have borrowed 
ideas from the playground in the handling of large 
numbers and in organization of outdoor games. The 
use of the point system has probably attracted many 
in that it gives the girl something definite to work for. 
Such a program means that we have more than basket- 
ball, the sport that seems to be the only universal 


- has the ability or strength to play it. Then there 
must be volley ball, tennis, baseball, soccer, track, field 
ball, and horseshoes. With the point sys 
tem, we not only give points for attainment m 
each sport, but also may add additional points for 
scholarship, attendance, health habits, leadership, and 
sportsmanship. 

An intramural program which is an athletic program 
for the whole group offers many opportunities for de 
velopment of the girl: (1) physical—it develops neuro- 
muscular and organic activity, i.e., alertness and ag- 
gressiveness. (2) Recreational — which means to 
recreate. This includes sports of a lighter nature 
such as tennis, hiking, and volley ball. The activities 
rest and refresh the mind from mental work. (3) 
Educational—playing with a team enables one to leam 
that he is only a part of that team. It teaches co 
operation—how to lead and how to follow. A child 
most of all is taught to think clearly and quickly under 
trying conditions. (4) Variety in athletics—instead 
of the formal gymnasium work to which pupils giv 
so grudgingly, they give freely to such sports as soccef, 
- field ball. (5) Democratic feeling—an 


(Continued on page 12) 
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“What Tennessee Needs” 


ESTERDAY was a day of 
seeking and accumulating 
wealth—wealth which means 
power — social, commercial, politi- 
cal, religious. The whole popula- 
tion was obsessed with the desire for 
wealth—money, land, stocks, bonds, 


B. O. DUGGAN 


President 
Tennessee State Teachers Association 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
[EDITOR’S NOTE. 
by Professor Duggan before the General Ses- 


sion of the West Tennessee Educational Asso- 
ciation, November 16, 1934, at Memphis.] 


essential to those seeking to walk 
the high road. The high road is 
the only way to the preservation of 
civilization. 

Should, unhappily, the mass of 
our people take to the low road, or 
be driven into the low road, we 


-This paper was read 





and other such things endlessly. ~~ 
This acquisitive-accumulative mania began soon after 
the birth of our nation and increased in power and 
momentum until the United States of America became 
notorious the world over as “The Dollar-Mad Nation.” 
Gradually, the strongest, most acquisitive individuals 
came into control of practically all the wealth of the 
nation. Thus it has happened that this group, a very 
small percentage of the population, has for many 
years dictated the policies of our government in all its 
functions—making it an oligarchy of wealth rather 
than a democracy. Posing as a democracy, our nation 
has been driven by “predatory wealth,” like little birds 
before a winter’s gale. 

Just as slavery, because of its utter injustice, was 
doomed from its inception, even so wealth, ruthlessly 
acquired and selfishly used, must inevitably pay the 
penalty of its tyranny. 

Following the World War, which well-nigh stran- 
gled the world in blood, there came a hectic, hysterical 
day of social abandon, religious collapse, and the ap- 
parently insatiable depression. 

Today, because of this social, economic, and political 
upheaval, the greatest experiment in democracy the 
world has known is teetering on the brink, and no 
man can surely know whether it shall stand or fall. 

It would seem today that democracy will fail unless 
the people assume the power and execute that power 
through duly accredited and faithful representatives. 
But the people cannot assume and use their inherent 
power successfully unless they understand not only 
their responsibility but also the way to meet this re- 
sponsibility. Such understanding can be theirs only 
through right education. 

Today’s conditions open two roads that lead into 
tomorrow—the low road and the high road. The low 
road is the selfish road—the way of greed, graft, cruel- 
ty, and injustice. The high road is the Golden Rule 
toad—the way of generosity, kindness, and fair deal- 
ing. The low road leads to decay and death. The 
high road leads to growth, prosperity, and happiness. 
Tomorrow depends helplessly upon today’s choice of 
toads, and this choice depends more largely than any- 
thing else upon the product of today’s education in the 
schools and out of the schools. Particularly is it neces- 
sary that education in the schools be sane, practical, 
and helpful. 

Civilization is today in the balance. Steadiness of 
action, sincerity of purpose, and steadfastness of in- 
telligent and intelligible performance are absolutely 


* shall have chaos for a period, then 


Who can foretell? 

Therefore, since the hope of tomorrow depends ab- 
solutely and helplessly on the product of the schools 
of today, it follows that the stability and progress of 
the state demand adequate financial support for public 
education. Education thus becomes the most impor- 
tant problem of the state. 

Unfortunately, the schools do not seem to have 
convinced the nation as a whole that they are essential 
to its existence. Yet even a brief survey of the 
products of education will convince fair-minded people 
that the public schools ave contributed much to what- 
ever prosperity and stability our country has enjoyed. 

The orgy of crime which has been sweeping through- 
out the nation for many years and increasing in its 
persistence and volume for the past many months is 
not a result of the total failure of the schools, as 
many of those in favor of retrenchment in education 
have claimed. In support of this statement, some 
recent data are presented relative to the education of 
convicts in some of our state and national prisons. 


—what? 


Sing Sing Prison 
Of the 2,350 prisoners in Sing Sing on whom edu- 
cational data have been gathered it appears that: 

45 per cent never reached the sixth grade. 
22 per cent completed the eighth grade. 

14 per cent completed one year in high school. 

10 per cent completed two years of high school. 

4 per cent graduated from high school. 

4 per cent entered college. 

1 per cent graduated from college. 


United States Prison at Leavenworth 
Of the 2,247 prisoners in the Leavenworth Prison, 
47 per cent never reached the sixth grade. 
45 per cent enrolled in the sixth, seventh, or eighth 
grade. 
13 per cent completed the eighth grade. 
6 per cent graduated from high school. 
2.5 per cent graduated from college. 


Tennessee Prisons 
Brushy Mountain 
Of the 770 prisoners in the Brushy Mountain Prison, 
9 per cent are illiterate. 
88 per cent have never completed the elementary 
school. 
2.5 per cent are high school graduates. 
.4 per cent are college graduates. 
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Prison at Nashville 

The level of educational achievement of the 1,920 
prisoners in the state prison at Nashville: 

21 per cent are illiterate. 

76 per cent never reached the seventh grade. 

2.6 per cent are high school graduates. 
.3 per cent are college graduates. 

Approximately one in five of our penitentiary 
criminals are illiterate and come from the illiterate 5.5 
per cent of our total population. From the above data 
it appears that as education increases criminality de- 
creases. The implication for education deduced from 
the above facts would seem to be that, if the state 
wants to eliminate criminality, or reduce it to a mini- 
mum, it is necessary for the state to provide not less 
than high school graduation for all the people of the 
state. 

The above statistics were gathered by one of our 
progressive Tennessee school principals, who is plan- 
ning to make a study of the educational attainments 
of the prisoners in all state and national prisons. His 
report of this study will be used as a thesis for a 
Master’s degree at the University of Tennessee. 

A loyal, progressive, intelligent citizenship is essen- 
tial to the prosperity and happiness of the state. 

Therefore, it is Tennessee’s responsibility to produce 
from available material the highest possible type of 
citizen. 

There is only one way to produce from available 
material the highest possible type of citizen, and that 
is by suitable education at the expense of the state. 

This being true, the state must provide equal edu- 
cational opportunity, in the minimum, for every child 
within its borders. 

So far as the state is concerned then, the final ob- 
jective of public education is: The best citizen of every 
child it has the ability to become. 

There is not now, nor has there ever been, equal 
educational opportunity for all the children of Ten- 
nessee, and under the present system there never can 
be. 

Equal educational opportunity means simply offering 
to every child in the state opportunity to attend a school 
conducted in a suitable, adequately equipped building, 
with ample grounds, and supplied with all material 
necessary for physical education and play activities. 
The school, of course, must be taught by sympathetic, 
understanding teachers, whose training is equal to that 
of the teachers in any other school of the state. With 
this opportunity, every child in the state may be de- 
veloped to the limit of his ability in the interest of 
better citizenship. Only with this sort of equal edu- 
cational opportunity can the final educational objective 
of the state be attained. 

Some of you may be thinking that the state has, for 
the past several years, been offering equal educational 
opportunity by guaranteeing an eight months’ school 
to every county that would levy a 50 cent tax. 

An eight months’ school is much better than a seven 
months’ school, operating under comparable conditions, 
but an eight months’ elementary school term is too 


short, especially when the high school term is nine 
months, and the high school teachers are more than 
80 per cent college graduates, while less than 5 per 
cent of the elementary teachers are college graduates, 
and approximately 40 per cent of them have little or 
no training beyond the high school. 

Beginning in 1909 with the passage of the General 
Education Bill, high school education has been empha- 
sized and glorified in Tennessee to the distinct disad- 
vantage of elementary education. Salaries paid high 
school teachers, and the deference accorded them, 
have not only attracted to the high school the best 
of the teachers trained in our higher institutions, but 
have begotten the assumption (generally accepted) 
that teaching in the high school is more honorable and 
desirable professionally than teaching in the elementary 
school. This glorification of the high school has en- 
couraged a state of humiliation and inefficiency in the 
elementary school, and too many superintendents and 
boards of education have accentuated this condition 
by placing inexperienced or inadequately trained 
teachers, or both, in the one- and two-teacher schools, 
because such teachers can be employed for small 
salaries. 

The report of the Tennessee Commissioner of Edu- 
cation for the year ending June 30, 1933, lists 5,779 
county elementary schools. Of this number, there are 
4,616 one- and two-teacher schools, nearly 80 per cent 
of the total. The total enrollment in these schools is 
nearly 50 per cent of the total enrollment in all county 
elementary schools. 

All of you who have had experience in school ad- 
ministration know that the program of the one-teacher 
school is the most difficult in the whole system. There- 
fore, it is the most important. 

Another unfortunate thing for Tennessee is that 
school superintendents, principals, and teachers have 
nurtured standardization in high schools, neglecting 
the elementary school in its consideration of stand- 
ardization, thus failing to recognize the importance of 
the elementary school—the foundation on which high 
school education must build. The obvious results are 
before us. High school principals must accept gradu- 
ates of the elementary schools who come bearing 
eighth grade diplomas, even when they know these 
graduates are not prepared to do high school work. 
Having received them, the principal must pace them 
through the four-year course, and on a commencement 
night deliver into their hands, with a small percentage 
of exceptions, diplomas, which send those who may 
want to teach to college for not less than twelve weeks, 
and then to the elementary schools to act as teachers. 

Equal educational opportunity requires that the state 
provide: 

First — An elementary school coordinate with the 
high school, not only in rank, but also in professional 
importance and desirability by doing the following 
three things: 

1. Operate them nine months a year. 

2. Apply a minimum salary scale to all teachers 

from the first grade to the twelfth, inclusive— 
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graduating the scale on training and experience. 
3. Require that all new teachers coming into the 
public elementary schools after July 1, 1935, shall 
have had not less than two years of training be- 
yond high school for the teaching they plan to do. 

By 1940 every beginning elementary and high school 
teacher should have four years of training beyond high 
school graduation. 

Second—Practice teaching should be required as 
prerequisite to certification. 

Third—There should be in every county at least one 
supervisor of instruction, who has had not only ample 
training and experience, but who also has common 
sense, understanding, and patient perseverance. 

Fourth—A revised and readjusted curriculum is, 
of course, essential. 

Fifth—The high school principal should be required 
to include in his training such courses in elementary 
school administration as will lead him to understand 
his responsibility to the elementary school. 

Sixth—Boards of education should understand that 
only trained, sympathetic, understanding teachers for 
the children of all the schools, especially the one- and 
two-teacher schools, should be employed. 

Seventh—The living conditions for teachers in the 
rural districts are difficult, especially in the one- and 
two-teacher school communities, so difficult that it 
often happens that teachers cannot secure suitable liv- 
ing quarters in the communities where they teach, and 
must live several miles away. It is exceedingly im- 
portant that these teachers live in the communities 
where they teach. Therefore, boards of education 
should have authority either to build homes, or teach- 
erages, for the schools of the rural communities, or 
otherwise provide homes for the teachers. 

Eighth—Security of tenure for teachers, not merely 
for the benefit of the teachers, but also for a superior 
quality of instruction. Continuity of service is as 
essential as the training of teachers. Without this the 
proper sequence in education cannot be maintained. 

Ninth—Many of the rural counties are not able to 
provide sufficient funds for schools either by a special 
tax levy or by assigning a definite percentage of county 
revenue for education. 

It is manifestly unfair for a weak county to levy a 
property tax of 5Q cents and be unable with this 
revenue to maintain schools for as long a session as a 
wealthy county with a 25 cent levy. 

The criticism will probably be raised that this pro- 
gram will entail a vast expenditure of money. This is 
not necessarily true. 

Economy in education may not and does not always 
mean the investment of less money in education. On 
the contrary, it may very properly mean the investment 
of larger sums in education, provided such investment 
results in the greater prosperity and happiness of the 
people. 

For several years past, Tennessee has been spending 
mnually around twenty million dollars for education. 
ltmust be conceded that the results incident to this in- 


vestment have not been and are not now satisfactory 
in results obtained. 

Without doubt a more efficient and effective busi- 
ness administration of this large sum of money could 
produce a much higher percentage of satisfaction in 
its product. 

In fairness to those concerned in preparing and se- 
curing the passage of the General Education. Bill of 
1909, it should be stated in this connection that this 
legislation marked the longest forward step in educa- 
tion taken by the state following the establishment of 
the public school system. 

The General Education Bill, sponsored by P. P. 
Claxton, R. L. Jones, P. L. Harned, S. G. Gilreath, 
5S. A. Mynders, P. A. Lyon, and many others of the 
state, active in educational work, will stand through 
the years a monument to their interest in and contri- 
bution to public education. 

However, in spite of the work of the three state 
normal schools, now state teacher colleges, established 
under authority of the General Education Bill for the 
specific purpose of training elementary teachers, and 
the University of Tennessee, which has been training 
teachers specifically for the public schools of the state 
for nearly fifty years, the quality of instruction in the 
strictly rural counties is little different from that of a 
quarter century ago, except that now less attention is 
given to learning. 

An analysis of the progress of public education since 
1909 shows it to be more evident in wood and stone, 
rather than in flesh and blood and spirit. 

There are now more and better buildings, more and 
better equipment, more and better playgrounds, and 
such, than the state has heretofore had, but here dis- 
tinct progress stops. 

While buildings and equipment and playgrounds 
and libraries are essential, they are not first. The sine 
qua non in the training of citizens is a trained, sympa- 
thetic, understanding teaching personnel. 

With every teaching position filled by a teacher 
selected for fitness as the first requisite, all other things 
will be added in their logical sequence, and the public 
schools will thus be able to fulfill their responsibility 
to the commonwealth. 

Therefore, it would seem that the friends of public 
education in Tennessee should insist that the General 
Assembly of Tennessee provide such financial support 
as may be necessary to secure the objective suggested 
above—namely, the best citizen of every child it has 
the ability to become. 
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The Financing of Public Education in Tennessee 


The Present System of Public Educa- 
tion in the State 


N 1933 there were enrolled in the 
I public schools of the ninety-five 

counties and the cities of the state 
565,614 girls and boys between the ages 
of six and eighteen years." There were 
more than 19,000 teachers employed in 
the elementary and high schools to give 
instruction to these children.” There 
were 389 four-year high schools, 22 
three-year high schools, and 235 two- 
year high schools, a total of 646," with 
an enrollment of 81,138 pupils.* 

The expenditures for the county ele- 
mentary schools amounted to $7,745,- 
826.05; for the city elementary schools, 
$5,054,533.97; for the county high 
schools, $3,058,965.95; and for the city 
high schools, $1,743,734.70; making a 
total expenditure of $17,603,060.67 for 
the elementary and high schools of the 
state.” 

The higher institutions of learning in- 
cluding the four state teachers colleges, 
The Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, 
The Alvin C. York Agricultural Insti- 
tute. The A. and I. State Teachers Col- 
lege for negroes, and the University of 
Tennessee had a combined enrollment of 
nearly 10,000 students, which required 
a staff of approximately 500 instructors.” 
These schools, not including the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, were operated at a 
cost of $971,340.78. The total expendi- 
tures for elementary high schools and 
higher education for that year were 
$18,574,401.45.7 

il 


The Ability of the State to Support 
Public Education 


The question as to the ability of the 
state to support public education has 
been raised. Are the expenditures for 
public education throughout the state 
too high or too low? In answering this 
question it is necessary to consider the 
ability of the state to support public edu- 
cation. This may be done from four 
viewpoints, namely: 1. Potential wealth 
of the state. 2. The tangible wealth of 
the state. 3. The state’s income. 4. The 
attitude of the people toward the sup- 
port of public education. 


The State's Potential Wealth 


The economic power of a supporting 
unit is usually measured by two criteria, 
(1) tangible wealth, and (2) income, 
but it seems that in considering educa- 
tional planning over a long period of 


‘Annual Report, Commissioner of Education, 
Tennessee, 1933. Page 150, Table 3. 

Annual Report, Commissioner of Education, 
Tennessee, 1933. Pages 206-262. 

‘Annual Report, Commissioner of Education, 
Tennessee, 1933. Page 156, Table XLVII. 

*Annual Report, Commissioner of Education, 
Tennessee, 1933. Pages 246, 248, 250, 258, 
259, 262. 

5Annual Report, Commissioner of Education, 
Tennessee, 1933. Pages 22, 23, 24, Tables 4, 
» 6 7. 

*Annual Report, Commissioner of Education, 
Tennessee, 1933. Pages 118, 120, 124, 128, 
432, 136, 140, 143. ) 

* 7Annual Report, Commissioner of Education, 

ennessee, 1933. Pages 22, 23, 24, 25, 121, 
125, 129, 133, 137, 141, 144. 
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time that the element of potential wealth 
or ability should be considered. Poten- 
tial wealth is usually not easily defined 
or measurable, but, if carefully estimated 
and taken into account, it may lend con- 
fidence in predicting future sources of 
revenue. The potential wealth of Ten- 
nessee, in its abundance, should lend 
encouragement to long-time planning. 
Some of this wealth may be considered 
in the following forms: 

Agricultural Possibilitics — From an 
agricultural standpoint, the state is 
happily situated. In addition to its ex- 
cellent climate, having in the summer a 
mean temperature of seventy-two de- 
grees and the winter one of thirty-seven 
degrees, its productive soil produces a 
vast number of crops of ‘almost every 
nature, which are shipped to all quarters 
of the globe. Seventy-eight per cent of 
the food consumed is supplied within the 
state. Barley, wheat, corn, cotton, pota- 
toes, tobacco, and many varieties of fruit 
are found in its principal crops. Its 
production of strawberries surpasses 
that of any of its bordering states. Its 
truck farms ship millions of dollars’ 
worth of products in the form of canta- 
loupes, canned tomatoes, canned corn, 
berries, and other small fruits to all 
parts of the country. These crops are 
more or less seasonable, but may be 
considered as a part of the potential 
agricultural possibilities of the state. 
Tennessee has more pure bred beef cattle 
than any other state in the South, and 
the dairy herds are among the finest in 
the country. The state is rapidly be- 
coming one of the leading dairy states 
of the South and of the nation. In 
addition to the five thousand square 
miles of blue grass soil in the central 
basin, the rich valley and river bottom 
soils of East Tennessee, and other sec- 
tions of the state, the one thousand 
square miles of Mississippi bottom lands 
compose some of the most fertile soil 
of the country.® 

Natural Resources—The products of 
the state reach into the millions of dol- 
lars according to the latest reports. 
Ninety-five per cent of the red cedar of 
the United States lies within four coun- 
ties of Tennessee. Of the sixty-three 
known varieties of minerals, fifty-seven 
of them are found within the state. A 
great variety of mineral deposits in the 
form of coal, iron ore, copper, lead, 
limestone, marble, phosphate, zinc, etc., 
may be found in abundance." 

The potential water power of the state 
is enormous. In the Tennessee River 
and its tributaries may be found about 
one-fifth of the entire water power in 
the United States.” 


*Tennessee Blue Book, 1933-34. Pages 15, 
16. 
*Tennessee Blue Book, 1933-34. Pages 16, 
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Its Tangible Wealth 


Tangible wealth may be thought of 
as that wealth which may be more or 
less easily measured, and is found in 
all physical assets. It furnishes one of 
the two criteria for the measuring of 
the economic power of a state or local- 
ity, or the ability of the state to sup- 
port public education. 

The value of the tangible wealth of the 
State of Tennessee in 1930 was estimated 
to be $4,373,000,000.00." By comparison, 
Tennessee is richer in tangible wealth 
than any of its bordering states except 
Virginia and North Carolina, and ranks 
above twenty-five other states of the 
Union in this respect.” 


Its Income 


The estimated income for the state 
in 1930 was $877,955,970.00.% Measured 
in dollars, this would mean that the 
state’s total economic ability would be 
$5,250,955,970.00. On this basis, the per 
capita wealth of the state amounts to 
$2,007.19; and the wealth per child be- 
tween the ages of six and seventeen is 
$6,337." Carrying this computation still 
further it is found that the income per 
child between the ages of six and seven- 
teen for the entire state is $1,272; that 
Tennessee holds the rank of forty-first 
place among all the 48 states of the na- 
tion in wealth per child between the 
ages of six and seventeen years; that 
it holds the rank of forty-second in in- 
come per child in the same age levels; 
that its position among the 48 states in 
expenditures per child in average daily 
attendance is forty-fourth; that the ex- 
penditure per child in average daily at- 
tendance in Tennessee is only $47.00 as 
against the income per child between the 
ages of six and seventeen of $1,272.28 
On a percentage basis the expenditure 
per child in average daily attendance be- 
tween the ages of six and _ seventeen 
is a fraction more than .036 per cent 
of the income per child on this age level, 
The conclusion is that the state is amply 
able to spend a great deal more per 
child in average daily attendance than it 
is spending at the present time. 


The Attitude of the People Toward 
the Support of Public Education 


The attitude of the people toward the 
problem of financing public education is 
a determining factor in the ability to 
pay. Where the majority of the people 
desire better schools, better equipped 
teachers, more adequate facilities and 
equipment, the matter of finance becomes 
easier for the school administrator. 

In fact, the proper direction of public 
sentiment and the presentation of all the 
facts regarding the educational -need 
properly become one of the problems of 
administration. The value placed upot 
education by the people of the state may 
be expressed in terms of finance. In 
1933 the state legislature of Tennessee 


“Data on the Relative Ability of the States 


to Support Education. N.E.A., Research Dive 
sion, January 16, 1934 

27 bid, 

13] bid. 

M4The Relative Ability of the State to Suppot 
Education, Research Division, N.E.A.,. Jatt 
ary 16, 1934. Pages 7-12. 
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was confronted with a budgetary deficit 
of $10,000,000." Of this amount, $8,000,- 
000 was for educational purposes. The 
public schools were in grave danger. 
The state was unable to extend the usual 
amount of state aid to the various coun- 
ties. Teachers’ salaries were unpaid, and 
it seemed that the children of the state 
would be without the usual educational 
opportunity, as meager as it was in some 
sections, the following school year. The 
people of the state took the attitude 
that the schools must be kept open, and 
that the teachers must be paid. The re- 
sult was that public sentiment supported 
the issuance of state bonds to the 
amount of $10,000,000.00 to offset current 
indebtedness and to balance the budget. 
In the meantime the revenue year and 
the expenditure year were better synchro- 
nized, which facilitated the distribution of 
revenue. Another illustration of the 
attitude of the people of the state toward 
public education is found in the action of 
the last state legislature, which appro- 
priated $15,000 for the purpose of making 
a survey of the educational need over the 
state. This amount was supplemented in 
the free services of teachers, principals, 
administrators, and laymen throughout 
the state in this survey. This point is 
thus emphasized in order to indicate the 
attitude of the people, which is more or 
less a potent factor in the ability of the 
state to support public education. 


The Present System of Taxation 


1. Its Adequacy—In spite of the basic 
natural resources of the state, the com- 
paratively large amount of its tangible 
wealth, and sizeable amount of income, 
and the willingness of the people to sup- 
port public education, the amount of 
revenue for public education, both be- 
fore and after the depression began, has 
proven to be inadequate. Particularly 
since the depression the state and local 
units of administration have found them- 
selves with insufficient funds. Incomes 
were wiped out, property values on 
which tax was levied were reduced, and 
much of the tax could not be collected. 
“The local units were compelled to re- 
duce their budgets or create larger def- 
icits, and, in many instances, they did 


both. It became necessary to reduce 
school expenditures for school pur- 
poses,””"* 


School building construction practical- 
ly ceased. The teachers were compelled 
to accept largely reduced salaries, and 
in a majority of instances, the small 
salaries promised were not paid prompt- 
ly. There were insufficient supplies and 
teaching materials, and generally insuf- 
ficient provision for the 600,000 chil- 
dren of the public schools of the state 


and the state university and teacher- 


training institutions. 

Inadequacy may be due to two things: 
(a) Lack of sufficient revenue from the 
various sources and, (b) Maldistribution 
of the revenue collected. In the case of 
Tennessee, inadequacy of revenue may 
be attributed to both of these notwith- 
Standing the fact that one-third of the 
gross revenue of the state through the 
Legislative Act of 1909 was to be ap- 
cc . 

Te Annual Report, Commissioner of Education 
fnnessee, 1933. Pages 13-26. : 


“Annual Report, Commissioner of Education, 
Tennessee, 1933. Page 13. 


propriated to purposes of public educa- 
tion. The gross revenue for the state 
in 1932 was $45,913,748." It was pointed 
out in the beginning of this paper that 
the expenditures for the elementary 
schools and the high schools of the 
state amounted to more than seventeen- 
and-one-half millions of dollars, which 
is more than one-third of the gross 
revenue for the year stated above, 1932. 
The $800,000 which was supplied from 
the tobacco tax, through the Act of 
1925, was to be applied toward the equal- 
ization of the elementary school term 
over the state, extending the term to 
eight months for all counties of the 
state. From this fund $200,000 was to 
be applied to the state high school fund, 
$85,000 to the sinking fund for rural 
school building bonds, and the remain- 
der of this fund, $225,000, was to be ap- 
plied to the sinking fund for the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee building bonds. 
When the depression set in these funds 
were diverted by the authority of the 
state’s Attorney General to the general 
state fund. This procedure increased 
the inadequacy of the already pitifully 
inadequate school fund, and all but 
brought the public schools to disaster. 
This compelling, and additional, evidence 
may be established to show the inade- 
quacy of the present tax system of the 
state. 

2. Its Practicability. (a) From the 
Standpoint of Administration—There is 
an overlapping and a confusion of the 
administration of the tax system of Ten- 
nessee. For instance the assessment of 
the general property tax is made by the 
state department, and may be augmented 
by the county courts. The assessment 
for public utilities is made by the Rail- 
road and Public Utility Commission, the 
Commission of Finance and Taxation, 
and other assessments by the county and 
city assessors. Insurance companies 
and insurance agents are assessed by the 
Commissioner of Insurance and Banking. 
Corporation charters are assessed by the 
Secretary of State, and privilege tax on 
foreign corporations is assessed by the 
Commissioner of Insurance and Bank- 
ing. The tobacco tax, the gasoline tax, 
and the malt tax, and also the beer tax 
are assessed by the Department of 
Finance and Taxation. The oleomargar- 
ine tax is assessed and collected by the 
State Commissioner of Agriculture. The 
tax on the registration of automobiles 
is assessed and collected by the county 
court clerks under the direction of the 
Department of Finance and Taxation. 
State taxes on public utilities are collected 
by the State Comptroller; state and local 
taxes on the property of merchants are 
collected by county court clerks of the 
various counties; both state and local 
taxes on other property are collected by 
the county trustees.” 

(b) From the Standpoint of Economy 
—Lutz states that a good tax system is 
economical in operation, and that only a 
small per cent of the taxes should be 
used up in the cost for collecting them.” 
In view of the fact that penalties are 
attached to delinquent taxes, there is 


Tennessee State and Local 
Tax System of .the World. 
January 1, 1934. 

Tennessee State and Local Tax System, Tax 
System of the World. Fifth edition, January 


1, 1934. 
Essentials of Taxation by Harley L. Lutz 
and William G. Carr. February, 1934. 


Tax System, 
Fifth edition, 


considerable waste in connection with 
their administration and_ collection. 
There are 95 counties in the State of 
Tennessee and more than that many tax 
collecting agents. The trustee of each 
county is supposed under the law to 
collect both state and local taxes on 
property. In many instances a back-tax 
collector is appointed by the county court 
of the county to collect delinquent taxes. 
His fees are exorbitant, and he continues 
in office in spite of the hue and cry to 
the contrary. 

(c) From the Standpoint of Conven- 
ience—The taxes of Tennessee are col- 
lected annually—when and if collected. 
It is obvious that this practice is not the 
most convenient one, and various tax 
experts recommend that the taxpayers 
would be favored if taxes could be paid 
in installments. Also the old system of 
compelling the taxpayers to go, to the 
courthouse to pay taxes prevails. In 
both the larger cities and the rural dis- 
tricts this practice works a certain hard- 
ship or inconvenience. Various places 
and dates should be fixed which would 
meet the convenience of the taxpayers 
for the performance of this important 
duty. 

(d) From the Standpoint of Effi- 
ciency—The division of responsibility 
among the state officials and the local 
authorities in assessing and the collec- 
tion of taxes makes for inefficiency. 
Such a system results in delays, bicker- 
ings, evasions, and often positive losses. 
Until this defect in the taxing system of 
Tennessee is corrected not only public 
education but other governmental de- 
partments will continue to be greatly im- 
paired. 

3. Its Flexibility—The present taxing 
system of Tennessee lacks flexibility. A 
tax system should be adjustable from 
time to time in the light of changing 
conditions and new demands. This was 
made impossible because of certain con- 
stitutional mandates, and the state now 
suffers from this lack of foresight by 
the framers of the constitution. For 
example the property tax has been per- 
petuated through the state constitution. 
Section 28, Article 2, of the constitution 
states: “All property, real, personal or 
mixed, shall be taxed, but the legisla- 
ture may except such as may be held by 
the state, by counties, cities or towns, . 
and used exclusively for public or cor- 
poration purposes, and such as may be 
held and used for purposes purely re- 
ligious, charitable, scientific, literarv or 
educational, and shall except one thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of personal property 
in the hands of each taxpayer, and the 
direct product of the soil in the hands 
of the producer, and his immediate 
vendee. 

“All property shall be taxed according 
to its value, that value to be ascertained 
in such a manner as the legislature shall 
direct, so that taxes shall be equal and 
uniform throughout the state.”.. This and 
other states are the victims of such 
forms of rigidity in the constitutional 
limitation of tax reforms, and no doubt; 
a large portion of the present financial 
chaos may be due to this constitutional 
defect. The Tennessee constitution per- 
mits no personal income tax. In order 
to secure tax reforms in the state, it 
will be necessary for the calling of a 
Constitutional Convention for the pur- 
pose of revising the constitution. So 
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far, or since the last Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1870, it has been impossible 
to accomplish this much needed reform. 
As a matter of fact, the State Constitu- 
tion of Tennessee is organically the same 
constitution as the one of 1834, which 
was formulated exactly 100 years ago. 
Flexibility should be a governing factor 
in a system of taxation, and should take 
into account the highest welfare of the 
locality, the state, and the relation that 
it may bear to the Federal Government. 
Finality or rigidity should be avoided 

4. Its Diversity—Tennessee is better 
off in the matter of diversity of taxation 
than in some other respects. Its system 
of taxation embraces the following types 


of taxes, or taxes on the following 
items : 
(a) The general property tax, the 


privilege tax, a tax on insurance com- 
panies and agents, on foreign cor- 
porations as a privilege tax, corporation 
charters, building and loan associations, 
corporation excise tax, gasoline tax, 
tobacco tax, inheritance tax, registration 
of automobiles, coal oil inspection fee, 
income tax on stocks and bonds, a malt 
tax, a carbonic acid tax, motor vehicle 
commen carrier tax, oleomargarine tax, 
and a beer tax.” This is a greater spread 
of taxation in the variety of taxes than 
some other states of the union have. 
However, this may be improved. 

5. Its Universality of Application—A 
good tax system should, as far as pos- 
sible, apply to all individuals within the 
jurisdiction of the state. Tennessee, 
like many other states, does not measure 
up to this criterion. Many escape the 
important duty of contributing to’ the 
support of the state government under 
which they live. One theory holds, as 
is suggested above, that every individual 
should be made conscious of his respon- 
sibility to the government by contribut- 
ing in some way to the support of that 
government. That is, the individual 
should join his neighbors in the collec- 
tive bargaining project in the form of 
paying taxes. 

The reasons for this are obvious. 
Schools, roads, court service, fire pro- 
tection, police protection, measures of 
defense, flood control, health protection 
in some instances, pensions, and many 


®Tennessee State and Local Tax Systems, 


Tax Systems of the World, 1934. 





other benefits come from the pooling 
of resources in the form of taxes.” 

6. Its Fairness—Lutz points out that 
this is one of the most difficult criteria 
to apply in a system of taxation because 
of the many ways of defining fairness 
or equity in taxation.” It seems that in 
the State of Tennessee there is much 
unfairness in assessment, collection, ad- 
ministration, and distribution in the 
present system of taxation. 

(a) In Assessment — In almost any 
community in the state, it may be pointed 
out that there is discrimination in assess- 
ment. Under the present system it could 
not be otherwise, or at least it is an 
easy matter to discriminate in 
ments. This may be due to the follow- 
ing reasons: 

(1) Petty politics. (2) Ignorance or 
inability on the part of the assessor. 
(3) Lack of scientific system of assess- 
ment. (4) Difficulty of appraisal. (5) 
Indifference of the public in the choosing 
of officials for this duty. (6) The ab- 
sence of an efficient state system of tax- 
ation. 

(b) In Collection—The multiplicity of 
agents who collect taxes in the state 
compose one of the outstanding weak- 
nesses of the system of taxation. A 
lack of uniformity, coordination, and 
centralization in the state and local tax 
collection systems tends to breed unfair- 
ness. Where one set of state officials 
levy and collect only certain taxes, while 
another levies and collects or may not 
collect other taxes, one cannot expect 
the best results. Too often the local 
collectors are averse to collecting, or 
pressing for the collection of the taxes 
within their jurisdiction because of the 
elements of fear and favor. This situa- 
tion is too widely prevalent throughout 
the State of Tennessee, and should be 
corrected. 

(c) In Distribution—Under the present 
system of taxation in the state, it is 
practically impossible to secure the 
proper distribution of revenue which 
was really, at the outset, set aside for 
the express benefit of the public schools. 
This was illustrated in the case of the 
tobacco tax which was earmarked for 
the public schools, but was afterward 
diverted to the general state fund and 
used for the purpose of building roads 
and erecting bridges. 


“Second Report, Modified System State and 
Local Taxation, October, 1933. 
Harley L. Lutz, Public Finance, 1929. 
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According to the National Survey of 
School Finance of 1933, the expenditures 
of the state for the various governmental 
functions for 1925, as expressed in per. 
centages, were as follows :* 

(1) General government, 7.7 per cent 

(2) Protection to persons and to prop. 
erty, 1.9 per cent. 

Development and conservation of 
national resources, 0.6 per cent 
Conservation of health and sanj- 
tation, 0.9 per cent. 

Highways, 49.4 per cent. 
Charities, hospitals, and correr. 
tions, 9.7 per cent. 

(7) Education, 23.7 per cent. 

(8) Miscellaneous, 6.1 per cent. 

In 1930, five years later, the expendi- 
tures for highways was 69.7 per cent, 
and that for education was 14.5 per cent 
of the total for governmental functions, 
This indicates that more money was 
spent for highways in proportion to edu- 
cation during the two periods; that the 
expenditure for highways in 1930 was 
20.3 per cent higher than in 1925; that 
the expenditure for education in 19% 
was 9.2 per cent less than in 1925.* Itis 
evident that public education has not 
gotten its fair share of revenue, and that 
reforms in distribution should be insti- 


tuted. 
IV 


Proposed Reforms of the System of 
Taxation of Tennessee 


1. A revision of the State Constitution 
with a view to tax reforms, and flexi- 
bility of the taxing system. 

2. Consolidation of counties of th 
state in order to secure a larger loca 
taxing unit. 

3. The provision of ample revenue for 
public education in the following ways: 
(a) A wider spread in taxation. 

(b) New forms of revenue. 

(c) Equalizing the tax burden. 

4. A more scientific method of at- 
ministering the taxes. 

5. A fair distribution of revenue. 

6. Better coordination of state and 
local units. 

7. Greater centralization and uniform 
ity in assignment, collection, distribution 
and administration. 










(3) 
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™State Support for Public Education. Pal 
R. Mort, 1933, U. S. Department of the In 
terior. American Council of Education. 
"47 bid. 



















even chance. 


inexperienced as well. 


The values of an intramural program might be 


summed up as follow: 


(1) The modern trend is to replace formal gym- 
nastics and calisthenics with athletic games. 
(2) A school-wide interest in a greater variety of 


activities may be created. 


(3) The girl’s immediate remote interests are met 


and provided for. 


(4) The plan includes sports for every season in 
gymnasium and on athletic field, i.e., soccer, tennis, 
field ball for fall; volley ball, basketball for winter ; 


baseball and track for spring. 


Intramural Athletics 

(Continued from page 6) 

It is not an athletic program for only 
the already developed students but for the young and 


included. 


child. 


(5) The many-sided development of every girl # 
offered instead of one-sided development of a few. 

(6) The program may encourage scholarship by 
giving additional points for high marks. 

(7) A variety of activities used should encourag 
every girl, since her strong point is almost certaifll 


(8) A health program, involving monthly weigit 
charts, will encourage the growing and underweight 


(9) The simple program is inexpensive, requift 
little equipment, reduces specialization and encouragé 
general training in physical education. 

(10) An intramural program promotes democrat) 
less incentive to win, fairness, loyalty and, above al 
good sportsmanship. 
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PROGRAM—Annual Meeting Tennessee Public School 
Officers Association 


The Department of Superintendence, T. S. T. A., Nashville, Tennessee 
Headquarters—Hermitage Hotel 


JANUARY 10-11, 1935 
OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 
J. L. Brewer, President 
W. H. Waters, Vice President Lebanon 
Robt. N. Chenault, Secretary Tullahoma 
Claude J. Bell, Treasurer._........~-..--.- Nashville 


Executive Committee 


Benton 


W. T. Robinson Chattanooga 
W. C. Dodson Nashville 
Bee Rs. RN ies spare sen cine ancie ncnsagoenenipaandaineestiices Jackson 
J. C. Mitchell Murfreesboro 


Thursday, January 10 
9:00 A.M. 
Dr. Roger T. Nooe, Nashville 


9:10 A.M. 


Devotional 


Announcements. 

9:15 A.M. 

Better Articulation of Tennessee’s Educational Sys- 
tem — J. C. Taylor, Superintendent, City Schools, 
Milan. 

9:45 A.M. 

Discussion—Regarding Articulation of Elementary and 
Secondary Schools—Laurie M. Cash, Principal, 
Ernest Adams Elementary School, Memphis. 


10:00 A.M. 
Discussion—Regarding Articulation of Secondary and 
Higher Education-— R. F. Thomason, Registrar, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
10:15 A.M. 
General Discussion from the floor—Leader, Robt. H. 
White, State Department of Health, Nashville. 


10:30 A.M. 

Detailed Consideration and Recommendations of Edu- 
cational Commission’s Report Regarding Articula- 
tion of Tennessee’s Educational System — W. S. 
Young, Superintendent, City Schools, Springfield. 

Noon 
2:00 P.M. 

Professional School Administration — Harry Clark, 

Superintendent, City Schools, Knoxville. 


2:30 P.M. 
(a) As Regards the Selection and Placement of 
Teachers—Mrs. Harry R. Lacey, Chairman, Board 
of Education, Hamilton County. 


2:45 P.M. 

(b) As Regards Development ~-and Maintenance of 
Proper Public Attitude toward the Professional 
Administration of Public Education — Claude D. 
Curtis, Superintendent, Blount County Schools. 


3:00 P.M. 

General Discussion from the floor — Leader, N. L. 
Carney, Superintendent, Montgomery County 
Schools, Clarksville. 

3:30 P.M. 

Detailed Consideration and Recommendations of Edu- 
cational Comimission’s Report Regarding Profes- 
sional Administration of Public Education — Troy 
Young, Superintendent, City Schools, Shelbyville. 


Thursday, 6:30 P.M. 
Annual Association Banquet 

Place—A. and I. State College. 

Plate—Seventy-five cents. 

Toastmaster—Hon. Gordon Browning, Huntingdon. 

Speakers—(To be announced. ) 

Honor Guests—Gov. Hill McAlister, Members of the 
Governor’s Cabinet, Members of the Supreme 
Court, Members of the General Assembly and others. 
All members of the association cordially invited. 


Friday, January I 1 
9:00 A.M. 
Memorial Service and Honor Roll Announcements— 
Claude J. Bell, Nashville. ‘ 


9:20 A.M. 
Organization and Administration of Local Units— 
V. F. Goddard, Superintendent, City Schools, Alcoa. 


9:50 A.M. 
What Should Be the Local Unit for Purposes of 
School Organization?—Sue M. Powers, Superin- 
tendent, Shelby County Schools, Memphis. 


10:10 A.M, 

How Should This Local Unit Be Administered ?— 
E. L. Mitchell, Superintendent, Fayette County 
Schools, Somerville. 

10:30 A.M. 

General Discussion from the floor — Leader, S. E. 

Nelson, Principal, Central High, Chattanooga. 


11:00 A.M. 

Detailed Consideration and Recommendations of Edu- 
cational Commission’s Report, Volume II, Concern- 
ing Organization and Administration of Local 
Units—R. Lee Thomas, State Supervisor of Ele- 
mentary Schools, Nashville. 


Noon 
2:00 P.M. 

Financing the Public Education Program of Tennes- 
see—Walter D. Cocking, State’ Commissioner of 
Education, Nashville. 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Long-Live Geography 


TOP!” I almost shouted as 
I impolitely glanced over 
the shoulder of a friend 
about to turn a page in Walter <— 
Pitkin’s “New Careers for Youth.” 

“You’re not a youth,” retorted my equally impolite 
friend. 

“Not exactly, but I teach geography, and I’m sure I 
saw the word in that book. Let me see it.” 

Sure enough, these words stared up at me, “Geog- 
raphy in all its ramifications will be needed 
more and more for both business and government.” 

Can you blame me for fairly gloating over my good 
luck? 

Long ago I learned the value of answering accu- 
rately that little question “why,” but the day seems far 
distant when I shall have taught my young friends to 
treat it with equal respect... However I have a lot of 
faith in the power of suggestion. 

The first steps, I believe, in a child’s appreciation 
of geography include a more than speaking acquaint- 
ance with his tools. If he tells me he would be able 
to recognize his mother’s face among thousands, 1 
tell him that if he will stay with his map long enough 
he will feel just that well acquainted with it. Then 
we get down to business. 

So often the disappointed cry upon rushing up 
to the wall map is, “I found it in my book.” Then 
follows a “little preachment” and, if it falls on fertile 
soil, we just hum along. But when Bobby is sure he 
knows east from west and then puts North Carolina 
on the wrong side of Tennessee, trouble begins again, 
and I must think up a new safety device. 

In a study of the United States the little fellows 
along the railroad tracks soon learn to recognize the 
names of many states and cities. One child jotted 
down a notebookful of names snatched from passing 
freights. Right now a foreign automobile license con- 
test is on between two sections of a class. 

And the grocery shops! They are my friends and 
allies. We are collecting labels from cans to make 
posters. The children are watching cranberry boxes 
and grape baskets to verify a few of my statements. 
The Atlantic and Pacific Company and Armour’s have 
provided us with the most fascinatingly decorated 
food maps imaginable. 

Satan has been thwarted many times by little home- 
made box looms on which restless hands busily and 
laboriously weave long cotton and woolen strips. And 
some of the candles mother intended to use for her 
next party have landed in the melting pot to emerge 
on strings dipped again and again into the hot wax. 

The booklet accompanying a plate glass display tells 
the story of clay, which, after nearly three years of 
seasoning, is patted into perfect pots by skillful hands, 
only to find its usefulness over after twenty days in the 
fiery furnace. 


CAROLINE H. RIDGWAY 


Clarksville, Tennessee 


“T know where there is some clay. 
I’ll make you something,” chorus 
the children. Sure enough, pretty 
soon the handmade clay gifts be- 
gin to pour in. Just today a little 
girl brought me a beautiful shaped jar lid, tiny knob, 
and all. I’m afraid mother’s biscuits must wait some- 
times for son’s clay pots. Maybe she is the kind that 
doesn’t demur at biscuits and clay in the same oven. 

We have the National Geographic Saciety, the Sun- 
day “brown sheets,” advertising in all its glory, and 
reference books to quench our thirst for pictured 
geography. 

One of my unfoolish expenditures is for stamps and 
post cards requesting free material, all of which is 
given generously and cheerfully. We have stacks of 
it. A big pasteboard box appropriately dressed takes 
care of it conveniently. 

I never pass a travel agency without putting on 
a begging act. Last summer in Miami I tried the old 
trick. A courteous gentleman at the desk, recogniz- 
ing the school teachery look, no doubt, slipped out of 
the room and, would you believe it, returned with an 
armload of the most varied and colored folders. A 
heavy load for a hot day, but fresh Florida pineapple 
juice, taken internally every hour or two, relieved the 
jaded feeling. 

We have a supply of large vividly colored posters— 
all but three free for the asking. A young fellow in 
the Italian pavilion at the Century of Progress, 1933, 
interrogated me, 

“How you use them?” : 

“In the schoolroom,” I answered. 

“Oh, then I give them to you.” 

Three gorgeous Italian posters went home with me. 

A Hindu gentleman regretted that the supply had 
become exhausted at about the thirty-three thousandth 
request, but he courteously wrote an address that 
brought me results. 

Advertisements by no means escape our notice. A 
Congoleum Rug advertisement tells us that in Germany 
Mickey Mouse is Michael Maus; the French children 
call him Michel Souris; Spain follows the adventures 
of Miguel Ratoncito; while Italian audiences shout 
for Michele Jopolino. 

Acrostics and riddles | find are a good way to get 
a slant on the absorption of material outside the text- 
book. Acrostic days are highly entertaining and gen- 
erally satisfying. 

One day we read that sunflower seeds were included 
in the diet of the early Indians. You should have seen 
the turned-up noses at the thought when I said they 
were good—having been a sunflower seed addict in 
my youth. 

“All right, somebody bring me sunflower seeds in 
the morning and I’ll show you,” bragged I. 

After the first taste it was worth my life to start 
business again until they had gobbled up all the seeds. 
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The poor canary birds, poll parrots, and chickens at 
home! 

We have a rather imposing museum in our room— 
at least the children and I think so. I begged a corner 
cupboard from a member of the faculty. Graphite from 
Ceylon and asbestos from Canada given me by the 
Curator of the Commercial Museum of Philadelphia ; 
flax and peat from Ireland; heather from Scotland ; 
and nitrate from Chile are but a few of the treasures 
upon its shelves. 

At 8:30 in the morning a passer-by, happening to 
look at the second floor windows in the northwest 
corner of our school building, may observe children 
leaning out the windows at the apparent peril of their 
lives. It is not a breach of discipline. They are mak- 
ing weather observations for their chart. 

We have made a number of excursions to our city’s 
industrial plants—bakery, harness shop, shoe factory, 
waterworks, the local newspaper, the gas house, and 
creamery. The “weather man” took us out to his 
garden one day and proved to us that there really 
are instruments like those we see in pictures. Friends, 
that’s far from being an easy job, but the investment 
pays interest. 

World events claim our close consideration. This 
fall the World Series started a run on the maps to 
find Detroit and St. Louis. Of course the Byrd Ex- 
pedition will keep us on the alert for many weeks to 
come. 

We’ve been waiting for Andy Bahr and his herd of 
3,000 reindeer from Alaska to reach the shores of 
Arctic Canada since 1930. 

We were glad when eight-year-old Michael’s papa 
decided to go back to his throne in Rumania and 
let little Michael play a while longer. 

Spain became a republic just in time for a geography 
lesson. Albert, the Admirable, fell to his death the 
very day we turned the page to little Belgium. 

Royalty accommodated us again this fall when 
Queen Mary solved the mystery of the Cunard-White 
Star Liner 534; and again when Great Britain and 
Greece met at the altar. 

We suffered with eleven-year-old Peter when we 
learned that he had to be told his father was murdered 
and that he was now Peter II, King of Jugoslavia. 

I can hear every geography teacher in Tennessee 
sniff, “She’s doing nothing new. I’ve done that all 
my life.” I forgive, because I’ve done some sniffing 
myself. Anyhow, what’s a sniff or two between 
friends ? 

Travel is a great educator—a bromidic remark, per- 
haps, but true. I'd like to suggest the wrangling of 
a little legislation providing for a degree to tack onto 
the name following a course in travel. I can think of 
nothing more alluring than to acquire a T.M.—Master 
of Travel—in the World University. — 

I've done practically no traveling, but that little bit 
has served two purposes—my eyes, always wide open 
for things to dovetail into geography lessons, have 
found them; and a temporary relief to feet itching 
to go. With luck and buses and tramp steamers [’ll 


have more to tell my little listeners before I quit this 
life. 

Close enough to touch a Tibetan prayer wheel in 
the Golden Temple of Jehol at the Century of 
Progress, I was able to tell the children it was exactly 
like the one we had seen in the National Geographic. 

I learned to wrap spaghetti around my fork with © 
the best of them in the Italian restaurant; and drank 
my first and last cup of Turkish coffee at the Fair. 

From the same enchanting place I brought Chinese 
writing and so could verify the statement, “The Chinese 
write with a brush,” because I stood over the pro- 
fessor while he brushed what he said was my name. 

I watched a lacemaker in the Belgian Village for 
an hour, hoping to catch on. Anyway, I could tell the 
children I had seen it, and a few imitative passes in 
the air satisfied them temporarily. A little boy then 
piped up, “My grandmother learned to make lace 
when she went to visit kinfolks in Belgium.” 

Sponges of several varieties picked up on invigorat- 
ing walks beside a tropical sea in Florida raised doubts 
in skeptical young minds as to the animal origin of the 
things, but the encyclopedia soon settled that. 

A climb up the Statue of Liberty’s twelve flights of 
stairs—a ghastly adventure—proved beyond a doubt 
that the lady’s hollowness is no myth. 

My travelogues must register, because only the other 
day a little girl said, “You’ve been all over the world, 
haven’t you?” 

“Thanks for those kind words, little girl,” said I 
to myself. 

The prayer I prayed down all the wishing wells of 
St. Augustine was, “Oh, Lord, don’t let me die before 
the day comes when I can throw away all the other 
textbooks, hitch everything on to geography, and go 
to it.” 

® 


Program Annual Meeting 
(Continued from page 13) 


3:00 P.M. 
Discussion Regarding the Financial Program as It 
Affects the Elementary Schools—E. R. Lingerfelt, 
Superintendent, McMinn County Schools, Athens. 


3:15 P.M. 
Discussion Regarding the Financial Program as It 
Affects the High Schools—E. J. Frazier, Principal, 
Bradley County High School, Cleveland. 


3:30 P.M. 


- Discussion Regarding the Financial Program as It 


Affects Higher Education—Q. M. Smith, President, 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville. 


3:45 P.M. 

Detailed Discussion and Recommendations of Edu- 
cational Commission’s Report, Volume II, Concern- 
ing School Finance—J. C. Mitchell, Superintendent, 
City Schools, Murfreesboro. 

Election of Officers. in 

Adjournment. diate 2 0s 
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Yet, I doubt not through ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the 
suns.—TENNYSON. 


TENNESSEE'S CONSTITUTION 

In March, 1870, by a vote of 98,128 for to 33,872 
against, Tennessee’s present constitution was adopted 
by the people of the state. Much water has passed 
over the dam in the last 65 years during which a con- 
stitution never too popular has been in force. Many 
economic and social changes in the life of the state 
have taken place during this time. Sixty-five years 
ago Tennessee was predominantly an agricultural state, 
a state with poor transportation and communication 
facilities, a state with simple governmental functions 
which called for relatively small financial appropria- 
tions. In short, 65 years ago the people of Tennessee 
lived simple lives. Their interest in government 
centered largely in local, county or district units. They 
thought little of state functions as they related to 
general social welfare. With them a State System of 
Health, a State System of Highways, or a State Sys- 
tem of Education were not problems of major concern. 

Now the social and economic life in the state is com- 
plex. Community life has lost its local simplicity. The 
state is rapidly becoming urbanized. Our people think 
in terms of much larger communities than they did six 
and one-half decades ago. Now they think in terms 
of state functions and not so much of municipal, 
county and district functions of government. The 
average citizen thinks in terms of a State System of 
Health, a State System of Highways and a State Sys- 
tem of Education. These, to be sure, are functions of 
government which the people want and have shown a 
willingness, in some degree, to pay for. 

Our people have embraced the principle of State 
Function in terms of health, transportation and edu- 
cational service much more readily than they have 
recognized the principle of State Financial Responsi- 
bility for the provision of these services. Consequent- 
ly, local units of government in Tennessee are burdened 
with local general property taxation, the revenue de- 
rived from which is, in large measure, applied to the 
support and maintenance of state functions of govern- 
ment. For example, approximately 42 per cent of the 
county tax rate on property, on the average, is applied 
to the support of public education, a state function of 
government. As a result, the local units of govern- 
ment are paying approximately 70 per cent of the cost 
of the maintenance and operation of our system of 
public elementary and secondary education, and the 
state pays about 30 per cent of the cost of the same. 
The inflexibility of our state constitution, as regards 
taxation, precludes the proper action on the part of the 
state with respect to the support of public education. 





Section 28 of the Constitution of Tennessee reads in 
part as follows: “All property, real, personal, or 
mixed shall be taxed, but the Legislature may except 
such as may be held by the state, by counties, cities, 
or towns, and used exclusively for public or corpora- 
tion purposes, and such as may be held and used for 
purposes purely religious, charitable, scientific, literary, 
or educational, and shall except one thousand dollars’ 
worth of personal property in the hands of each tax- 
payer, and the direct product of the sale in the hands 
of the producer and his immediate vendee. All prop- 
erty shall be taxed accordingly to its value, that value 
to be ascertained in such manner as the Legislature 
shall direct, so that taxes shall be equal and uniform 
throughout the state. No one species of property from 
which a tax may be collected shall be taxed higher than 
any other species of property of the same value. But 
the Legislature shall have power to tax merchants, 
peddlers, and privileges in such manner as they may 
from time to time direct.” 

In practice the general property tax has broken 
down. This breakdown is due to the lack of uniform- 
ity of assessment, to the lack of uniformity of collec- 
tion, and to the lack of sanity on the part of the state 
in expecting the owner to pay the same rate of tax 
on a piece of non-revenue producing property that he 
must pay on a piece of revenue-producing property. 
Then, too, personal property practically escapes taxa- 
tion at present. The common-sense thing for Tennes- 
see to do is to repeal that part of her constitution 
which tends to make static her tax system. 

Tennessee can never develop and maintain a system 
of public education which shall eventuate in equal 
benefit to all the people of the state until her tax sys- 
tem has been thoroughly modernized. Our state might 
follow with profit the example set by Connecticut re- 
garding constitutional policy on taxation. Professor 
Fairchild of Yale University, in commenting on this 
aspect of Connecticut’s constitution, said: 

“I think the people of Connecticut have never re- 
gretted the absence of all mention of taxation in their 
fundamental law. After all, you do have to rely upon 
your legislature. Your own representatives, chosen 
from year to year, are the ones qualified to enact your 
tax laws, to build your tax systems in harmony with 
the conditions of the time. It seems to me rather pre 
sumptuous for the present generation to assume that 
‘all wisdom dies with us’ and that we can put in our 
state constitution a rule for all time upon a matter 80 
acutely subject to changing economic conditions as that 
of taxation.” 

Thus far, our people have refused to amend our 
constitution as it affects taxation. This refusal is 
probably based on ignorance of conditions or to a lack 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Among the Elementary Schools 


A "Daisy" for Using the Library 
HE CHILDREN of the A 
division of the second grade 
of Daisy School, Hamilton 

County, under the direction of Miss 


s.. 
€ 


Edited by 
R. LEE THOMAS 


State Supervisor of Elementary Schools 
Nashville, Tennessee 


(6) Title—Cinderella. 
Author—Bye-Lo Series. 

I think this book is very interesting. 
Cinderella was so kind and good. It 
teaches us that it pays to be kind. 

Betty Jean Smith. 


a 





Myrtle Alexander, had been using 
the school library to a very noticeable degree. Every 
few days some child would ask to be allowed to tell 
the other children about some book which he had read. 

One day a little girl, who read extensively, asked 
if the class might be allowed to have a reading contest. 
After discussion it was decided to carry on the contest 
embracing a period of two months. 

In order to keep the children from selecting books 
which were too difficult or unsuitable, the teacher made 
a list of books from which they might choose. This 
list was printed on chart paper and posted where the 
children could read it. Each child was permitted to 
choose the book he preferred. Simple books were 
selected in order that the children might acquire fluency 
in reading. This helped to decrease lip movements and 
to increase the eye span. 

It was decided that each child should write a very 
brief book report on each book he read. A file was 
prepared by using a 15 cent cedar chest and a ten cent 
package of recipe cards from the Kress store. When 
the book report was finished, it was put on file. The 
children would read these little reports to decide 
whether they wished to read the book or not. This 
was used as one means of checking on the reading, 
to be assured that each child was reading with under- 
standing. 

The following are some of the book reports put on 
file by the children in their own language: 


(1) Title—In the Mouse’s House. 
Author—Lois Donaldson. 

I like this book better than any book I have read. I think 
it is so cute where Teacher Mouse makes Little Mouse stand 
in the corner. Also where Teacher Mouse puts a picture of 
a cat up in the schoolroom to frighten the mice. When they 
were naughty Teacher would point to the cat. 

Evelyn West. 


(2) Titlke—Snip, Snapp, Snurr and the Gingerbread. 
Author—Maj. Lindman. 

I like this book because it is so funny. I like the part 
where Snip, Snapp, and Snurr fell into the gingerbread. It 
is funny where the dog tried to eat Snip, Snapp, and Snurr 
because they were covered with gingerbread batter. 

Juanita Smith. 

(3) Title—The Big Indian. 

Author— 

I think this is a good book because I like Indian life. 

book tells about so many animals. 


This 


Bobby Scott. 

(4) Title—Scrap-Basket Sam. 

Author—Elizabeth Boyle. 

Scrap-Basket Sam is the best book in the library. The best 
part is where Little Missey decides to give Sam to a little 
poor boy. Sam is a beautiful rag doll. 

Marie Marler. 

(5) Titlk—Black Sambo. 

Author—Bannerman. 

I enjoyed Little Black Sambo. The part I like best is 
— —s tigers melted into butter, and Sambo got his pretty 

lothes 


Helen Morgan. 


( Another check on the reading 
was made by means of illustration. The children were 
asked to tell each other the story which they had read 
in pictures. In return they were given an opportunity 
to guess the title of the book from which the illustra- 
tions were drawn. Every one thoroughly enjoyed this. 

Since most of the children had read the same books, 
dramatization was used as a very satisfactory means 
of testing for comprehension. 

In addition to the written book reports, the children 
were allowed to take their class period twice a week 
to tell each other something about the books they were 
reading, and to read parts aloud. This was of great 
value because of the social influence. 

The children soon learned that a thing must be done 
well to give pleasure to others. This was a wonderful 
incentive for improvement in their oral reading. The 
children were given an opportunity to point out to 
each other what could be done to improve their indi- 
vidual reading to make others enjoy it. 

Various kinds of written tests were given. These 
made the children feel very important, as they gave 
them the idea that they were taking an examination. 

The following definite outcomes were realized from 
this project: - 

. Better habits of reading. 

. Increased interest in reading. 

. Greater self-expression. 

. Learn how well a thing must be done in order 
to give pleasure to others. 

. Better articulation. 

. Better pronunciation. 

. Increased eye span. 

. Ability to read without hesitation. 

. Better dramatization. 

. Skill in drawing. 

. Wider knowledge of books. 

. Greater appreciation of books. 

The children were quite interested in carrying out 
this project. They will carry it on during the vacation 
period. We are planning it in such a way as to give 
each child an opportunity to make some worth-while 
contributions to his class when he returns in the fall.— 
Anna L. Carpenter, County Elementary School Super- 
visor, Chattanooga. 

a 


Third Grade of Columbia City Schools Secures Library 
Books in Unique Way 
When the third grade of Andrews School in Colum- 
bia entered school this fall, they found an uninteresting 
and unattractive library. 


(Continued on page 20). -- 
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The Need of Vocational Guidance in the Junior High 


T IS NOT the purpose of this 
article to attempt in any way to 
solve the problems that arise in 

the formulation of a guidance pro- 
gram. Before a program can be 
formulated that will meet the needs 
of the youth of a nation much study 


School 


KEATHLEY PRESGROVE 
Teacher of Industrial Arts 
Humes Junior High Schooi 

Memphis, Tennessee 


4. Modifying the individual in 
accordance with predetermined 
aims and ideals. 

5. Producing, directing, and 
preventing changes in human 
beings. 

An ideal education, therefore, 
would seem to consist of those 
activities and influences that 
promote and guide the develop- 





will have to be made, and even then : 
it will be the growth of ideas from years of experi- 
mentation and trial. 

However, there are those who are unable to fully 
realize the need of a guidance program and it is the 
purpose of this article to show that one of the great- 
est needs of education today is a program of vocational 
guidance in our junior high schools. 

In the ages past there was little need for vocational 
guidance. The influence of the home, the apprentice 
system, scarcity of industry—all these had their in- 
fluence on the child. There was a need for a general 
education. The home represented a diversified indus- 
try and in the home took place all those operations 
needed for food, shelter, and clothing. The entire 
family had their share of work to do. 

However, the age in which we are now living is a 
far step from the one spoken of in the preceding 
paragraph. Modern industry is highly specialized. 
Machines do the work of human hands. Industry 
demands that waste be cut and profits be increased. 
This calls for a higher efficiency on the part of the 
workers. These workers must be trained in order to 
meet the demands of modern industry. 

Industry demands that these conditions be met and 
naturally looks to the schools for help and, as a matter 
of fact, for a major part of the solution of the problem. 
It is the aim of education to meet the needs of life. 
In order to do this the schools must change or modify 
the curricula to meet the demands and needs of the 
present day. 

This is a new industrial day in which we are living. 
Has a new educational day kept pace with it? Sys- 
tems of education are traditionally conservative. 
Not only must innovations be tried and tested before 
being accepted but much inertia must be overcome. 
The modern tendency with regard to the human being 
in industry must find a parallel in education. Instead 
of teaching subjects, studies, and lessons, we must 
teach the child. We are beginning to see that chil- 
dren are different by nature, that they may be in- 
tended for different niches in life, and that education 
is a tool for right living. 

In encompassing these aims the three R’s need not 
be neglected. On the contrary, they will receive new 
significance, because of connection with real need. 
The first duty in all education is to encourage each 
individual to realize his own work and to strengthen 


his powers by devoting to it all his intelligence and all 
his might.” 
One author defines education as: 

1. Gaining experiences which will function in future 
activities. 

2. Becoming socially efficient. 

3. Acquiring such training, power, and control as 
will produce the fittest reaction in any situation in 
life. 


‘Redfield, William C., The New Industrial Day. 


ow ment and organization of one’s 
life so that he may, within the limits of his capacity, 
fully, efficiently and happily participate in, appreciate, 
and contribute to the best in life and work of his 
time.” 

In discussing the needs of vocational guidance we 
must look to the sources from which these needs should 
begin their development. There are five of these 
sources. The home, the church, industry, the state, 
and the school. 

The home of a decade ago played a great part in the 
vocational guidance program. The family fireside was 
a gathering place where the family came together to 
discuss the problems of life. Here the father or elder 
brother guided the conversation and imparted lessons 
of value to the younger members. Now the conditions 
have changed. The home has, to a large extent, lost 
its hold on the youth. We are living in an age of 
machinery. The automobile has taken the children 
from the family fireside. The cafeteria, to some ex- 
tent, has replaced the table in the home. Modern con- 
veniences have played their part in breaking up the 
family circle and as a result one of the greatest of 
institutions, the home, has become only headquarters 
from which to start or end the ventures of modern 
youth. 

The church is always a powerful factor in meeting 
the demands of moral guidance of our youth. Here 
he is taught the principles of right living, the principles 
that will enable him to live and work in harmony with 
his fellow worker. However, this is only from the 
standpoint of moral guidance. The church is power- 
less to cope with and reduce the evils that arise with 
any boy entering the seething turbulent waters of an 
industrial world. The church factor cannot be over- 
looked. But we must have even more than the church. 

Industry is not concerned, in a large degree, with 
the guidance of our youth. It is true industry wishes 
only competent men who are able to produce. The 
main problem in industry is to produce on a large scale 
at the least possible cost. Industry, as a whole, has 
not realized that only properly trained men suited for 
the occupation are best able to meet its demands. A 
few of the larger industries are beginning to awaken 
to this fact and have placed trade schools near their 
plants with the sole purpose of takiny and training 
boys for certain specialized lines of work on the pro 
duction line. However, these schools represent only 
a very small per cent of the million and a half of our 
American youth who drop out of school early in life 


"Vaughn, Content and Method in Industrial Arts. 
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to become drifters on a sea of unrest and dissatisfac- 
tion. 

The state usually looks to the schools for solution 
of any problem dealing with human life. While it is 
true the state should be held largely responsible for 
the guidance of youth yet, it must be remembered, it 
furnishes the financial aid for the operation of the 
schools. Therefore, the state is expecting the school 
to provide the necessary curricula for the proper edu- 
cation of all. 

Thus, in the final analysis it devolves upon the school 
to become the chief guide and director of the destiny 
of our great American youth. 

The need of vocational guidance is not clear in the 
minds of a large portion of the American people. 
Therefore, the writer wishes to point out some of the 
factors that make vocational guidance a most vital 
part of our school work. 

One of the foremost problems before the American 
people today has to do with pupils who drop out of 
school. Forrest Crissey, writing in The Saturday 
Evening Post, states that, of those beginning an edu- 
cation in grade one, less than one-fourth enter high 
school. This is an appalling fact and needs the con- 
sideration of every educator in the country. If schools 
could be made interesting and made to fit the needs of 
those who drop out, the drop-out per cent would be 
lowered. There are very few parents who do not 
desire their children to at least enter the high school. 

In looking for a reason for this enormous drop out 
each year in the junior high schools one cannot but 
feel that something is decidedly wrong with our system 
of education. 

Howard G. Burdge reports from a study of 245,000 
boys in New York State: 


These boys, when they leave school, as most of them 
will at ages fourteen, fifteen, and sixteen, are like 
seedlings from the school nursery, and should be 
transplanted to carefully selected and well prepared 
soil where, under expert direction and training, they 
can continue their education and development... At 
present, however, they are scattered by the winds of 
chance and dropped here and there, first into one 
environment, then another and another, almost with- 
out end, in the vain hope that they will finally fall 
into fertile soil, take root and make good. 

You might as well throw the Greek alphabet on 
the floor and expect to pick up an Odyssey, as to 
expect these inexperienced, aimless, uncounseled boys, 
50,000, or one-twentieth, of whom have neither father 
nor mother as a guardian, to obtain by accident the 
kind of employment best suited to their growth and 
development as citizens and wage earners. 

What these boys really need and crave is sane, 
sympathetic, individual counsel, guidance, and leader- 
ship, beginning with the junior high school (seventh 
year) and continuing throughout that trying period 
after they have left school. 


The situation which has been called to mind in the 
preceding quotation is generally true over our entire 
tation, and if we can follow this suggestion under a 
carefully planned program of guidance, directed by a 
competent counselor, the boys can be kept in school 
and much good be done. 

The adolescent mind of the boy is a seething mass 
of energy seeking information on many subjects in a 
land of science and invention that verge on the mi- 


























BE Fair 
TO YOURSELF 


Use DIXIE SCHOOL 
WORK BOOKS 


@ Give yourself a “break”! 
Follow the lead of hun- 
dreds of other successful 
teachers and raise the stand- 
ing of your classroom work. 
You will be astonished at 
the improvement, the new 
interest shown, when you 
use Dixie School Work 
Books. These fine work 
books, written by teachers 
who are actually teaching 
the grades covered, cost 
more to prepare, are better 
printed, easier to read, and 
more durable than “cheap” 
work books. Yet their cost 
is less than a loose-leaf note- 
book! 


Dixie School Work Books 
develop systematic thinking 
and working habits, give 
you a uniform basis for 
judging pupils’ initiative and 
progress, and save you and 
pupil time and money. You 
owe it to yourself . . . as 
well as your pupils... . to 
investigate the advantages of 
Dixie Work Books. Send 
NOW for free catalog and 
complete information. 
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raculous. No longer will the conservative education of 
a century ago interest the boy and give him that 
knowledge which is so essential in his choosing a 
career. He must have the facts regarding industry 
and the principles thereof. It is desirable that he be 
given this knowledge before he is thrown into the 
whirl of a modern industry and becomes a saddened, 
disillusioned person, a misfit, a drifter. It is possible 
to reach him in the junior high school, arouse his 
interest, give him the information he desires, the 
guidance he needs, and eventually make of him a com- 
petent workman able to work in harmony with others ; 
a good citizen able to take his place in the social life ; 
a man happy and contented in his work. 

One of the greatest tragedies in life is a man who 
has not been able to adjust himself and find the niche 
where he can render the greatest service. 

If, by vocational guidance, one boy can be placed 
in the best possible position for which he is fitted and 
thereby made a happy, contented workman and a good 
citizen, then vocational guidance is worth while. 

Robert O. Small says, “The juvenile worker of 
today needs vocational education more than ever be- 
fore; but in nature it should be different from that 
which the old apprentice boy required. It should be 


both a broader and narrower education; broader in 
that it should include more training in industrial life, 
hygiene, and safety, narrower in that it should not 
include as large a proportion of training in specific 


trade processes.” 

The junior high school was founded so as to make 
the step from elementary school to high school less 
abrupt, and thereby lessen the number who might drop 
out because of not being able to make the step. As 
one of the most important functions of vocational 
guidance is to help in keeping the child in school, then 
the proper place for the foundation of the superstruc- 
ture, vocational guidance, is in the junior high school. 

The needs of youth are great. All educators, men 
of industry and men of rank in life, agree that the 
problem must be solved, that the need must be met. 
All men are created free and equal and they should 
reach their place in life where they can best serve 
their country, their God, their neighbor and them- 
selves. 

The situation should be grasped while it is still in 
the mind of the adolescent boy and through expert 
guidance success will result. Remember the old Bible 
quotation : “Teach not thy son a trade and thou teach- 
est him to be a thief.” 

W. H. Dooley compares the traditional school sys- 
tem to a ladder reaching from the primary school to 
the college. In this progression we have two types of 
minds, the motor-minded and the abstract-minded. 

By motor-minded we mean the child who has a will 
to do with his hands. His interests are not along the 
lines of books and he probably cannot grasp abstract 
principles. He learns his lessons only by experiences 
and contacts with material things. 

The abstract-minded is able to commit to memory 
and loves to read. He can and does deal with prin- 
ciples, laws, and generalizations. 


By study we find the average boy or girl belong; 
to the motor-minded group and this is especially true 
at the junior high age. He comes into knowledge of 
things best by actual contact with materials and ex. 
periences. Therefore, the child whose experience con- 
forms to an actual commercial experience will hold 
the principles or ideas involved better and will be 
able to apply them as working principles in actual 
situations most effectually. 

Our public school system has been guilty of wasting 
a large quantity of its materials. Industry has as its 
motto the word “efficiency.” Waste is a repugnant 
word in our present-day scheme. While it is true that 
a few of our leaders have realized the need of voca 
tional guidance and have caused the establishment of 
large technical and training schools, yet they have failed 
to recognize the need of boys and girls who enter the 
juvenile jobs and who need guidance more than any 
other class. In other words, we cease to educate dur. 
ing those years that education is most needed and is 
most valuable to the working people. Herein lies 
the greatest source of our waste. 

We cannot expect young people to find themselves 
vocationally without furnishing them with raw ma 
terial for thoughtful selection. Our public school sys 
tem should audit our social and industrial accounts and 
publish the opportunities available to young people 
that they may choose their life work scientifically, and 
in this way reduce our scrap heap of unskilled labor 
to a minimum. Blind-alley jobs will then become 
points of entry into more skilled and profitable pos: 
tions. 

é 


Among the Elementary Schools 
(Continued from page 17) 

A pupil brought to school one day a pretty book 
containing a simple story in good print that she half 
bought at a ten-cent store for a dime. This book wa 
admired and passed about among the pupils. The next 
day another book was brought by another pupil. 

The fact was then mentioned that, if each pupil 
bought a book and took it home, he would have only 
one book to read, but if each of the one hundred 
pupils in the grade brought a book to give to the 
library, each pupil would have one hundred books to 
read. 

When they realized that they were apt to buy dupl 
cate books, the pupils decided to put their money ina 
box on the teacher’s desk and let her buy the books 

It was agreed that the girl bringing the most pennies 
should be the queen, and the boy bringing the mos 
should be the king, and the others should be their sub 
jects. In this way, eighty colorful and attractive books 
were added to the library. 

After the contest was over, the king and queen weft 
allowed to march up on the stage one morning @ 
chapel, followed by their subjects, each carrying # 
lovely new book. Each pupil read the name of his 
book and held it up for inspection. 

It was a triumphant day for the third grade.—Edw 
Cathey and Burbon Burkett, Teachers of the Thid 
Grade, Andrews School, Columbia. 
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To the Teachers of Tennessee: 

It is customary, at the beginning of the 
New Year, to sum up the accomplish- 
ments of the twelve months which have 
passed and to outline, with as much fore- 
sight as possible, activities for the com- 
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as a whole is considered there can be no 
doubt but that the major recommenda- 
tions are such that all persons who are 
sincerely interested in the welfare and in 
the improvement of our schools can 
support. 





ing year. 

No one will deny that during the year 
of 1934 an important chapter in the edu- 
cational history of Tennessee was begun. 
It remains for the year of 1935 and, per- 
haps, many years thereafter, to show 
whether or not the great movements in- 
augurated during the past year are to be 
successful. It may be said truthfully 
that never before in the history of Ten- 
nessee has there been a more sincere 
effort on the part of the citizens and 
the government of the state to serve the 
schools and to improve them as intelli- 
gently and as completely as conditions 


the year 1933-34, 
press reports. 





Announcement of the settlement of 
the remainder of the grant of Federal 
Funds for the continuation of school 
terms in certain Tennessee counties, for 
has been carried in 
This settlement involves 
the payment of approximately $370,000, 
in addition to something like $600,000 
paid earlier in the year. 

I am particularly happy to make the 
announcement that these funds are at of 
last available for two reasons. 
that a long delayed and just claim is to 
be paid to the teachers of Tennessee; 
and, second, that I am privileged to 
give out this pleasant information at 
the beginning of the holiday season. 


Knowing the importance of a united 
front in this effort to put a program for 
the improvement of our schools into ac- 
tion, it becomes my duty, not only as 
chairman of the Tennessee Educational 
Commission, but also as Commissioner 
of Education in Tennessee, to urge that 
neither the school people nor the citizens 
of the state permit relatively unimpor- 
tant questions to cloud the main issues 
the movement. The Educational 
Commission does not believe that it has 
been able to present a flawless program. 
It has, however, after months of con- 
scientious and careful study, set forth an 
imposing array of facts which it believes 


First, 








will permit. 
It is a well-known fact in every hamlet 
and at every crossroads in Tennessee © 
€ 


to represent as nearly as possible the 
2 true educational conditions of the state, 





that a consistent and continuous effort 
has been made during the past biennium to know the educa- 
tional needs of Tennessee and to propose plans for our school 
system which will, as far as possible, make it capable of 
meeting the needs of the citizens of the state. This movement 
was inspired by an earnest desire to see the public schools of 
the state keep pace with the rapid development which is being 
made in other fields. 

Educational activities in Tennessee during the past year 
consisted not only of the routine details connected with the 
administration ef the schools, but also of a great many special 
studies and projects carried on by teachers and administrators 
at the request of the Educational Commission. These extra 
duties consumed much time and involved extra labor, but they 
were performed cheerfully and efficiently by the hundreds of 
teachers and administrative officers who were called upon to 
supply information for the commission. 


Educational Commission 


The members of the commission, throughout the two-year 
period of their services, have given generously of their time 
and energies. They have realized the seriousness of the task 
assigned to them and have spent long hours in earnest study 
and discussion of the many problems which have confronted 
them. In these studies they have considered not only the 
actual needs of the schools, but also many conditions, both 
state-wide and local in scope, which affect them. Every pos- 
sible effort has been made by the commission, not only to 
arrive at a thorough understanding of the state’s educational 
conditions, but to prepare a program which will meet needs 
for both the present and the immediate future. The com- 
mission’s report, published in two volumes and released from 
the press in October and November, 1934, has been placed in 
the hands of the citizens of the state for their study and 
consideration. Their reaction will be reflected in terms of 
their support of legislation which will be presented at the 
forthcoming session of the State Legislature. The interest 
of citizens in the work of the Educational Commission will 
be measured also by their attitude toward the schools of their 
immediate communities and toward various phases of the 
proposed educational program which do not require legislative 
enactment. 

Cooperation Necessary 

The foundation of an improved educational system has been 
laid in the studies and in the reports of the Educational Com- 
mission. Both school people and laymen may differ with the 
commission on a few minor questions, but when the program 


and has, upon the basis of this informa- 
tion, planned a program which it believes is practical and, 
for the most part, is within the ability of the state to put 
into action. ee 

Every effort has been made by the commission to make the 
proposed program flexible. Throughout its report careful 
attention has been given, not only to the advisability of pro- 
posed improvements, but also to the wisdom of gradual 
change in bringing certain ones of them about. The commis- 
sion has realized the importance of a definitely stated goal 
toward which the educational interests of the state may move, 
but it has not suggested that all of its objectives can be 
reached on a given day, or even over a given period of years. 

The only assurance, therefore, that the program will be 
successful in attaining its ultimate goal is that both the school 
people and the citizens of the state become permanently inter- 
ested in‘putting it into action. The necessary legislation which 
must be presented to the next General Assembly will be an 
important step, but it, alone, will not be enough. We must 
have an active program which will be both consistent and 
continuous. No legislation which lacks the generous support 
of public opinion can be effective. 

It is highly important that the school people of Tennessee 
maintain in their communities during the coming months a 
keen interest in the state-wide effort to put the recommenda- 
tions of the Educational Commission into action. I have no 
apology to offer when I admonish you to be unceasingly active 
in this cause, for I am sincere in the belief that it is for 
both the present and the future good of the great common- 
wealth of Tennessee. 

With all good wishes for a Happy and Prosperous New 
Year, I am, Sincerely, 

Wa ter D. CockING, 
Commissioner of Education. 
a 


Tennessee's Constitution 
(Continued from page 16) 


of confidence in our legislature. In either case our state is 
still laboring under an archaic static taxing system at a time 
when a modern and elastic system is needed. 

Let Tennessee arouse to the situation. She needs a new 
constitution, or at least a much revised constitution. Pending 
the adoption of a new one or the revision of the present con- 
stitution let us have a general low-rate sales tax, the proceeds 
derived from which shall be specifically applied to the support 
of public education in order that the state may apply in prac- 
tice the principle of “taxing wealth where it is and educating 
the children where they are.” 
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The Teachers Forum 


N THE reorganization of the 
State Teachers Association a 
Representative Assembly was 
set up to take place of the regular _, 


Shall We Continue the Annual Gen- 
eral Meeting of the Tennessee 
State Teachers Association? 


The East, Middle, and West 
Tennessee Educational Associations 
are essentially professional bodies 
and draw their memberships from 





state association meeting. This as- 

sembly is composed of representatives of all of the 
county and other local organizations in proportion to 
their membership in the state organization. One repre- 
sentative is allowed for each group of twenty-five paid 
memberships in the State Teachers Association. For 
more than forty years in this state, teachers have been 
paying for membership in educational associations, and 
unless they are fortunate enough to attend the associa- 
tion meetings they receive virtually nothing for their 
money. Therefore, in our reorganization we sought to 
turn practically all of the money received from mem- 
berships into direct service to the teachers of the state. 
So, a full-time secretary, the best man we could find in 
the state for the job, was put in the field. A state 
teacher’s journal is now published and sent to each 
This is a service never before undertaken by 
It is destined 


member. 
any educational organization in the state. 
to grow in its effectiveness. 

The following diagram shows the organizational set- 
up of the Tennessee State Teachers Association under 
the present constitution : 
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Organizational set-up of the Tennessee State 
Teachers Association. 


Diagram 1. 


The Representative Assembly is essentially an ad- 
ministrative body and draws its membership from ad- 
ministrators and teachers of the local associations. 

The Public School Officers Association is essentially 
a professional body and draws its membership from 
the administrators in the local groups throughout the 
state. 


the local associations of their re- 
spective sections. The tie-up between these associa- 
tions and the Representative Assembly is that each of 
the association presidents becomes a vice president of 
the Representative Assembly, and each of the presi- 
dents and secretaries of these associations sits in the 
deliberations of the Administrative Council. In fact, 
the Tennessee Public School Officers Association be- 
comes the Department of Superintendence of the State 
Teachers Association and each of the other associa- 
tions becomes respectively the East, Middle, or West 
Tennessee Division of the State Teachers Association. 

This makes the tie-up between the local teachers as- 
sociation, the sectional associations, and the Represen- 
tative Assembly very close indeed. It brings the entire 
state organization into the hands of the teachers of the 
state. We should guard carefully this plan which gives 
the teachers a voice in the affairs of the association. 
This we have not had before. 

As an illustration of how this organization works, 
we had in the Representative Assembly quite a division 
of opinion as to whether or not to retain the former 
April meeting of the state association. The matter 
was then referred back to the local associations. They 
were asked to instruct the-delegates sent to the January 
meeting to vote the expressed wish of the local asso- 
ciation. 

This was left out of the set-up in the new constitu- 
tion because it was merely another professional meet- 
ing and largely attended by the Middle Tennessee 
group of teachers. They did not have, nor could they 
have, an association of their own. The Middle Ten- 
nessee group want an association of their own, but as 
long as the state association provides a professional 
meeting in their midst they cannot keep their organiza- 
tion going. Under the old set-up, East Tennessee and 
West Tennessee teachers paid for and attended their 
own professional meeting within their own area. They 
also paid their part of the cost of the large state meet- 
ing, but very few of their teachers attended. On the 
other hand Middle Tennessee teachers paid nothing 
for a Middle Tennessee meeting. They contributed 
their part to the state meeting and attended this meet- 
ing in force. Thus we have the spectacle of East and 
West Tennessee teachers contributing toward a meet- 
ing which was used as a professional meeting for the 
Middle Tennessee group of teachers. 

The framers of the new constitution sought to 
remedy this situation by making the state meeting a 
delegated administrative body to serve as a coordinat- 
ing agency for the four main professional associations 
and to represent the will of the entire body of teachers 
of the state through their own delegates who compose 
the working membership of the Representative Assem- 
bly. 
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If the former large April professional meeting of the Clarksville ~._..._._.-----------~__-___- C. H. Moore 
state association is retained, it will seriously cripple Cleveland ~---.----------------____--- R. T. Allen 
the new set-up in that it will again destroy the Middle Dyersburg -------------_--_---____- C. M. Walker 
Tennessee Educational Association and will cause dues Elizabethton ______._-____------_-____E. L. Bowers 
to be raised from $1.00 per member to $1.50 per mem- Fayetteville -______-_-------_--_-__--__ G. L. Taylor 
ber. We cannot support the present program and the Harriman ~--_-_-_----___-_-__-_____ C. R. Wallace 
April meeting on the $1.00 per member that is now Lebanon -_------_--_----------------- C. L. James’ 
being paid—A. L. Rankin, Superintendent Hamilton Morristown ~------------------------- C. T. Vance 
County Schools, Chattanooga. CII \c:0ictednrlcinn te anctabaeeel J. J. Hendrickson 
‘ III i shu tik lanes osantenag adie W. O. Innman 
SIU sc css shan ins siden ek reg ee C. H. Witt 
Honor Roll Seg soc W. 8. Young 
The following local teachers associations have affili- Ciedeitinnies dled ascii. pee le een E. Wilson 
ated with the Tennessee State Teachers Association to spit ae : 
the extent of 100 per cent of their available members Institutional Association President 
for 1934-35, paid their annual dues, and thereby quali- Bob Jones College——--~----------------- Bob Jones 
fied for the association’s Honor Roll: David Lipscomb College ses eplar am ational E. } Ijams 
date F State Teachers College, Johnson City__-C. C. Sherrod 
County Organtsation Superintendent State Teachers College, Murfreesboro__..P. A. Lyon 
Anderson C OGY —-=-..-- eae Clifford Seeber State Teachers College, Memphis-_-_----- J. W. Brister. 
Bedford County --------------------- W. M. Shaw Tennessee Industrial School___-_____- C. C. Menzler 
anivamern pee seceen nes nssie J.  revg gaat Tennessee Polytechnic Institute_________ Q. M. Smith 
Og ee Aeete Carts Webb School -......... 0 W. R. Webb 
Bradley County ----------------------- S. L. Beaty The next annual meeting of the Representative As- 
Campbell County -------------------- B. E. Dossett sembly of the Tennessee State Teachers Association 
Carroll County ---------------~------- R.C. Austin will be held in Nashville on January 11, 12, 1935. 
Chester County Se a F. L. Browning The number of delegates to which any local associa- 
Claiborne County ----------------- Ethel Hamilton tion will be entitled depends on the number of paid 
as pd Seen enw senwcewewann= ae memberships said local association holds in the state 
ne eee Cea .C. Williams association. 
I CANE 5. css wince cists neatber W.C. Dodson - . Ke read = ———— —— 
Ban aE Tae C. E. Braswell 
I I se is wins eens eaecaeaecoes W. E. Luther 
EASA SET LE E. L. Mitchell 
Py ee eae H. E. Wallace 
Hardeman County --.--..-------- Warner W. Clifft 
ee J. C. Johnson 
ORO RLE DS ICA Lloyd Wilson 
Henderson County --_.--------- G. Tillman Stewart * 
Sy a L. B. Browning in the Spotlight Today 
emerson Cotes ...........5_...24- J. O. Creswell THE 
EY SN 6. aco ac wip ek tintmienmitis W. R. Estes 
Madison Cottle caccdl. leaden nln bon Kit Parker P A LOW WORLD 
RS a ce a Mc ie R. E. Lee 
Montgomery County amnsdtnweaaieael N. L. Carney HISTORIES 
AME oy sion Seo nae eee L. H. Wiseman These popular books present the mod- 
ant Coumty .. suas Louis R. Schubert ern viewpoint of history with vitality 
SE CE Since nici nae aoe Wesley P. Flatt and originality. They are now avail- 
Rutherford County __...-------_---- W. S. Donnell able in the following two editions: 
Sequatchie County ____---------- Chester C. Griffith 
Shelby County #! so dein SananinaGhsssibesilbtod Sue M. Powers A One-Year Gougas 
a ee Ri the Eugene Younger MAN'S GREAT ADVENTURE 
retale COU. oo gent ne J. S. McMurry A Tee Tee Cie 
Bh CONE aig ig canna dn saein Frank T. Gentry ‘ 
ae Sn RETR TRRT ae e eS C. B. Johnson MAN'S ACHIEVEMENT 
Williamson County------------------- Fred J. Page Send for Circulars No. 451 and No. 685 
City Association Superintendent 
I 286 0s calisech: rnc sh fatng aoe V. F. Goddard GINN AND COMPANY 
SE x ee ee er H. L. Law 165 Luckie St. Atlanta, Georgia 
I is chnnnt Scent ocisentai cohali J. C. Ridenhour 


a i oe A. S. Thomas 
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Equipping the Modern School 


Part Ill 
Supplies and Materials of Instruction 
EADERS in educational thought 


A. D. MUELLER 


University of Tennessee 


need to be handled and cared for; 

and the phenomena of sound, heat, 

light, electricity, magnetism, and 
Lo 





have long recognized the fact 

that learning is not a pouring in nor pumping 
out process but rather a process of unfolding, develop- 
ing, or growth. They further recognize that if this 
process of development or growth is to take place 
properly the emphasis in education must be placed on 
activity in the learner and not in the teacher. In 
order to stimulate the learner to activity his interest 
must be aroused and his ability must be challenged 
through such natural avenues of approach as the 
senses, the instinctive tendencies, and the reasoning 
powers. 

Numerous attempts have been made from time to 
time to vitalize school work by appealing to the senses, 
to reality, to activity, to purposeful doing, and the like, 
rather than to memorization, verbal repetition, recita- 
tion, and passive reception. Such names as Comenius, 
Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Herbart, Froebel, Fellenberg, 
Parker, Sheldon, Dewey, Kilpatrick, and Morrison, to 
mention but a number of the outstanding ones, are 
associated with attempts of one kind or another to 
place the teaching and the learning process on sound 
psychological bases. 

Learning is experiencing. The avenues through 
which experiences or impressions are received are the 
senses. Through the peculiar power of the nervous 
system called memory sense-impressions are retained 
or stored. They may later be reinstated or recalled 
with varying degrees of accuracy and clearness, de- 
pending largely upon how firmly they are established. 
Such factors as clearness, vividness, intensity, purpose, 
activity, emotional tension, curiosity, manipulation, and 
the like, are powerful forces in helping the learner to 
acquire and remember what he is trying to learn. It 
is in the production of learning situations that will 
bring such factors as these into play that concrete 
materials of instruction play tremendously important 
roles. Modern methods of instruction are designed to 
make learning an active process for pupils. In order 
to encourage activity in pupils the modern teacher 
utilizes a variety of means and materials. Without 
equipment, supplies, and materials of instruction teach- 
ing must necessarily follow traditional recitation pro- 
cedures and learning must remain largely a passive 
memoritor process. x I 

Ruediger' says, “In the realm of knowledge par- 
ticular things and phenomena need to be concretely 
experienced in order to acquire genuine meaning, and 
all experiencing is active. A ball needs to be seen, 
handled, and played with; a persimmon needs to be 
tasted; the whippoorwill needs to be seen and heard ; 
plants need to be cultivated; pets and other animals 


‘Ruediger, W. C., Teaching Procedures. Boston. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1932, p. 286. 


*" chemical action need to be observed 
and experimented with. The manifestations of rela- 
tionships need to be seen and the relationships need to 
be thought through by the students themselves. To 
know by heart need not be to know at all.” 

In order to avoid, then, too much of the textbook- 
recitation type of teaching and to prevent too much 
verbalism in our schools liberal use should be made 
of concrete materials in instruction. Such materials 
help to clarify knowledge, elucidate principles, and dis- 
cover truths which might otherwise remain in the dark 
or hazy zone of understanding. 

By concrete materials of instruction we mean the 
things with which pupils and teachers work. Of 
course, these may be physical or intellectual and still 
be concrete. In this discussion we are concerned 
primarily with physical materials, such as: maps, 
globes, workbooks, specimens, laboratory supplies and 
equipment, collections, models, drawing materials, 
charts, blackboards, pictures, slides, projection and 
motion picture machines, and the like; the things that 
Avent calls “the physical stimuli to intellectual life.” 


(Continued on page 27) 





“I hadn't figured 
on being sick” 


How discouraging is the 
period of convalescence, 
when the unpaid bills 
keep piling up and there 
is nothing coming in with 
which to pay them. A 
single illness or accident 
often dissipates the sav- 
ings of many years. 


T.C.U. Check Brings Cheer 


Many a teacher, like Doris Johndrow of Depauville, N. Y., is 
especially grateful that she joined the T.C.U. We quote from 
her letter. 

“I was mever so surprised as when I knew the operation for 
appendicitis was necessary. With no salary coming in, my first 
thought was of the a. As my mind turned toward the 
T.C.U., the skies seemed brighter. Scarcely had I filed the report 
before I received your check for full amount of the claim.” 


Get on the T.C.U. Payroll Before It Is Too Late 
While you are still in good health and free from injury—before it 
is too late—get your name on the ‘‘T.C.U. Payroll.” Enjoy 
that comfortable feeling of knowing that the Teachers Casualty 
Underwriters _—~ ready to guarantee you an income when 

regular income is cut off of Acci 
Sickness or Quarantine. 7 oe ie 
Don’t put it off—don’t wait until it is too late to 
protect yourself under the T.C.U. Umbrella. 
Send coupon at once for full particulars of how we 
protect teachers. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


To the T.C.U., 940 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
I am a white teacher interested in knowing about 
your Protective Benefits. Send me full details. 


Name. 





Address. 
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The Young Criminal 


HILE prejudice, ven- 
geance and _ punishment 
fill the pages of criminal 
history, there appears only a limited 
amount of careful study on the 


L. R. WHEELER 


Professor of Educational Psychology 
State Teachers College 
Johnson City, Tennessee 


greater importance. We can do 
little to control heredity in the 
present status of society, but we can 
materially change or control en-- 
vironmental conditions. 


2 





s.. 
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causes Of crime or on remedial 
measures for the offenders. Recent investigations 
show that every child is a potential criminal. This 
means that the school and the home should play an 
important part in crime prevention. We have been 
able to control typhoid, smallpox, and various social 
diseases with a fair degree of certainty, but we have 
not been able to control delinquency and crime. One 
of the dominant forces motivating the correction and 
punishment of crime has been vengeance—a most in- 
effective method of solving any social problem. 

The cost of crime is tremendous, most of it ap- 
parently concealed from the average citizen who pays 
the bill. It is one of the most expensive factors in 
our social organization, and gives us in return only 
death, destruction, and insecurity. Statistics for the 
United States show that for every dollar we spend 
for education we spend seventy-five cents for the 
prevention or control of crime. It costs the govern- 
ment $300 a year to keep an adult in the penitentiary 
and only $100 to keep a child in school. Tennessee 


spends about five times as much for the average young 


criminal as for the child in the public school. Crime 
costs every man, woman, and child in Johnson County, 
Tennessee, fifty-nine cents a year. This amount would 
employ thirteen more elementary teachers for the 
county who could teach 455 children a school year, or 
it would run all the elementary schools in that county 
an additional month. Crime costs each person who 
lives in Unicoi County sixty-four cents a year—enough 
to employ twenty additional teachers for a school year. 

Burt,! who has studied the problem of delinquency 
and crime in England, maintains that nine out of ten 
criminals could have been saved from delinquency had 
systematic precautions been taken during the periods 
of childhood and adolescence. Criminality grows and 
develops gradually as do ether phases of the child’s 
life. First, he becomes a truant, then a delinquent, 
later maturing into a criminal. This makes the school 
and the home important agencies for crime preven- 
tion. It is their responsibility to redirect or recondi- 
tion anti-social behavior early in the child’s life, at- 
tacking the ‘problem of crime while it is in its simplest 
form. 

Causes of delinquency and crime should be carefully 
considered before any intelligent treatment or preven- 
tion can be applied. While early investigators believed 
heredity was responsible for many criminals, recent 
studies tend to emphasize environmental causes. For 
practical purposes the environmental approach is of 


or Cyril, The Young Delinquent. D. Appleton Co., 1925, 
>. 604. 
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A large percentage of truants and 
delinquents come from bad home conditions: homes 
overcrowded and poverty-stricken, located in an en- 
vironment where the child associates with bad com- 
panions. Not only is the home of the young criminal 
congested and crowded, but also greatly affected by 
illiteracy. Clarence Darrow has said, “The two great- 
est causes of crime are ignorance and poverty.” Many 
of the homes are broken by divorce or desertion, in 
most cases by the father. 

Lack of parental supervision is another cause of 
delinquency. Often both parents are away from home 
most of the day, allowing the child to run unsupervised 
on the streets. It is not unusual to find the young 
criminal living with step-parents or relatives. The 
careful and sympathetic guidance by both parents, so 
necessary to the normal development of a child, has 
been greatly neglected in the life of the average de- 
linquent. 

Most young criminals have neither a good place to 
play nor a definite task to do. This tends to retard 
the development of desirable social habits such as 
cooperation, interdependence, and constructive em- 
ployment. 

The average young criminal has a difficult time in 
school. Falling into the dull group in general intelli- 
gence, he repeats a grade every third year, and, gradu- 
ally becoming disinterested and discouraged, he ends 
the monotony of school life by becoming a regular 
truant. The abstract type of curriculum of our present 
school system fails to successfully hold the interest 
of the dull child. Special types of training should be 
devised for this group in order to prepare them to 
live successfully in the present social order. The 
school is obligated to train the dull child to take his 
place in the world as well as the normal and superior 
child. Most schools have been disregarding this ob- 
ligation, and the results have been appalling. 

The school is only one of many agencies employed in 
child development. Other factors are dynamic influ- 
ences in a child’s life. Crime has been pictured in 
glowing colors in newspapers, comic sheets, periodicals, 
and movies. While usually the moral that “crime does 
not pay” accompanies such literature, the young 
criminal is not influenced by it. He does not have the 
ability to see the story as a whole, which is essential 
in developing a true perspective of life. He remem- 
bers vividly certain parts which often overemphasize 
sex and crime. 

If parents and teachers assume that there is a cause 
and remedy for each problem a child presents and set 
to work to eliminate the cause and administer proper 
remedial treatment, much crime could be prevented. 
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It is an easier course to assume the case is either 
hopeless or will take care of itself, and let the child 
drift from bad to worse until he eventually gets into 
the hands of the law. Francis Bacon once said, “It 
is the business of the judge to consider not only the 
offense but the offender.” This is good advice for the 
teacher, parent, and juvenile judge. In many com- 
munities there are juvenile judges who are attacking 
their problems scientifically and cooperating with the 
home, school, and community. Each teacher should be 
in close touch with the juvenile judge, officers of 
the community, and homes of her problem children, 
working with each to prevent the child from develop- 
ing into a criminal. If the child has committed a 
court offense, the teacher in cooperation with the 
authorities might take the following steps: 

1. Visit the child’s home, talk with parents, and get 
a general history of the family. 

2. Find out the physical condition of the child either 
through school health records or by a physician’s ex- 
amination. : 

3. Determine the child’s mental status by group and 
individual intelligence tests. 

4. Discover the special interests of the child, special 
abilities and disabilities. 

5. Examine his school grades to determine the sub- 
jects in which he makes most progress and those in 
which he has most trouble. 

6. Find out the kind of work the child does. If he 
has no work, try to get him interested in a regular job 
that will occupy his time while not in school. 

7. Study the type of recreation available to the 
child, and by all means see that he gets the opportunity 
for wholesome play. 

8. Investigate the child’s emotional life, determining 
whether he is normal or abnormal in emotional be- 
‘havior. 

9. Inquire into the life history of the child, especial- 
ly the delinquency records, to determine the type of 
offenses he has been committing. 

10. Consider with a sympathetic understanding the 
child’s own story. 

With all the facts of the case under consideration, 
usually the culprit appears in a different light, and the 
remedy for his case is more easily determined. The 
juvenile judge cooperating with the teacher can pre- 
scribe remedial treatment, extending over a probation 
period of sufficient length to re-educate the child in 
his social behavior. 

Suppose we draw a picture of the average young 
criminal, basing each fact upon recent scientific in- 
vestigations. The picture does not fit every delinquent, 
but in describing the average, it indicates the general 
background of crime. 

The chances are five to one that the delinquent is a 
fifteen-year-old boy living in the city. He may have 
been born in the country and later moved to town. 
He has committed a series of misdemeanors, gradually 
developed from petty to major offenses. Generally the 
delinquent is either the oldest or youngest of a family 
of five or six children, or the only child of a family. 


His crimes are committed on the street, away from his 
home, between four and seven o’clock on Saturday or 
Sunday afternoons. The offense is usually against 
property. 

The delinquent is generally below the normal in 
height and weight, and often has some physiological 
disturbance accompanied by two or more physical de- 
fects. While he is fifteen years old, his mind is de- 
veloped only to that of the average twelve or thirteen 
year old child, classing him in the dull group in general 
intelligence. He repeats a grade every third year and 
quits school at the end of the sixth or seventh grade. 
His parents have about a sixth or seventh grade edu- 
cation and are not able to give him intelligent guidance. 
As the boy becomes disinterested in school and dis- 
couraged by his failures, he naturally desires to quit 
school. If he becomes a truant, he takes the first step 
toward delinquency and crime. 

Often the delinquent is abnormal in emotional de- 
velopment, probably resulting from lack of normal 
emotional behavior in the home. His social conduct 
has been materially disturbed by a divorce or desertion 
of his father. He has been exposed to excessive drink- 
ing and low moral standards in the home. He belongs 
to a bad gang of older boys, and has no place for 
wholesome play and recreation. His parents are below 
the average in economic status, generally both working 
away from home, leaving the child unsupervised. The 
home is generally located in a poor section of the city, 
which is not conducive to forming desirable social 
habits. The young criminal has no regular job to 
interest him either in his home or community. He 
loafs, loiters and pilfers in the community. He be- 
longs to some church, but has never been interested 
in church activities. His moral standards are generally 
low—the result of his poor home training and bad 
environmental conditions. 

A few remedial suggestions have already been in- 
dicated, and others are readily implied in discussing 
the causes of delinquency. It is of vital importance 
to recognize the problems at an early stage before 
anti-social and criminal tendencies have become habits. 
A laissez-faire attitude toward minor offenses in 
school, home, or community is an excellent way to 
sponsor crime, while a few community projects to 
redirect the interests of the potential criminal can do 
much toward crime prevention. 

A prompt hearing and disposal of the court cases 
greatly facilitates the correction of delinquent prob 
lems. Often it is helpful to remove the child toa 
quiet country home or to sympathetic relatives who 
will intelligently substitute interesting work and play 
for the promiscuous activities in the bad environment. 
Opportunity should be given every child for whole- 
some play and recreation under a reasonable amount 
of supervision and guidance. Organized club work, 
Y. M. C. A. projects, scouting, church and Sunday 
school activities could all be vital activities against 
crime prevention if properly promoted. A reorganiz@ 
tion in the school curriculum so that interest and de 
velopment would be insured for the dull child as well 
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as for the normal and superior would prevent truants 
and delinquents. In many places there is no oppor- 
tunity for education in the trades except by the old 
apprentice type of education. Trade schools and classes 
for special training in practical vocations are essential 
to interest the child who lacks the ability to do ab- 
stract thinking. 

If each community would organize a delinquency 
clinic for the purpose of studying what local conditions 
contribute each year to the large number of young 
criminals, some startling results might be accomplished. 
The public should realize they are responsible for the 
crime that sweeps over the nation, and that it is up 
to them to prevent it. By providing facilities for 
study, diagnosis and remedial work for their young 
criminals and by eliminating many of the causes of 
delinquency in the community, a large percentage of 
crime in the whole country could be materially reduced. 


Equipping the Modern School 
(Continued from page 24) 

The movement toward the wider use of visual ma- 
terials in the classroom is rapidly gaining momentum. 
Already the better schools find it necessary to include 
in their supplementary materials of instruction not 
only reference books but also such other materials as 
help to clarify and enrich the textbook by visual or 
other concrete means. 

Science cannot be properly learned without actual 
concrete experience with the facts of science. Text- 
book science teaching has long been frowned upon by 
science teachers. Laboratory experience, demonstra- 
tion, and visual presentation in the form of objects, 
pictures, models, and the like, have long been accepted 
methods of teaching science. The field trip in general 
science or biology, for example, makes possible obser- 
vation and study of natural phenomena in their regular 
setting. Specimens and collections brought to the 
classroom serve the purpose of imparting a feeling 
of reality and definiteness to subject matter. The 
principles of the laboratory method are now being ex- 
tended to the other subjects of the curriculum. Super- 
vised study, field trips, project work, contract and 
Dalton plans, Morrison unit technique, activity curric- 
ulums, etc., all imply the greater use of materials of 
instruction,,.more pupil activity, initiative and respon- 
sibility, and less of the single-textbook,, class-recitation, 
teacher-dominated type of class procedure. 

In addition to the equipment and materials necessary 
for the teaching of nature study and the other sciences 
which all schools must possess to do creditable work 
in these fields, and in addition to the adequate library 
needs in every good school, the modern well-equipped 
school must have supplies and materials enough to 
permit all its teachers to carry on instruction accord- 
ing to the best modern methods of teaching. What are 
some of the supplies and materials that the well- 
equipped school should have and that the modern 
teacher should use? In the first place, every school 
must have a good supply of maps for the teaching of 


history and geography. This means that the supply 
must be adequate in number so that teachers will be 
spared the annoyance of having to “borrow” maps 
from each other, and it must contain a variety of 
kinds of maps suited to the various phases and divi- 
sions of these subjects. Each geography teacher 
should have at least one good globe. ; 

In the second place, every good school should possess 
a visual education library. This library should contain 
representative type pictures for the several subjects 
and parts of subjects, properly catalogued so as to 
be readily available for use by both pupils and teachers. 
It should contain a good collection of slides, properly 
labelled and catalogued. The necessary projection 
apparatus for glass and film slides must be provided 
as well as a machine for projecting ordinary pictures. 
The combination slide and opaque projection machine 
is probably the most desirable for the average school 
to have. The large school should make provision for 
showing motion and sound pictures. Small motion 
picture projectors are now within a price range that 
can be met by many progressive schools. The visual 
library should gradually build up a collection of desir- 
able and useful films. Also to be included in the visual 
education library are well selected stereographs for use 
in those subjects that may be clarified or motivated by 
picturing the third dimension. The necessary number 
of stereoscopes must also be provided. 

In the third place, the good teacher in the modern 
school makes extensive use of work sheets, assign- 
ment sheets, individual pupil contracts, outlines, ob- 
jective tests, outline maps, and the like, which place 
the responsibility for learning squarely on the pupil. 
These require the use of duplicating machines. The 
good school possesses such a machine and furnishes 
the clerical help necessary to provide this service to 
its teachers. Here it might be said, parenthetically, 
that many teachers prefer to use published workbooks 
rather than to prepare their own work sheets. The 
workbook has become an accepted device in the schools 
of today. It is a natural concomitant of supervised 
study and systems of individual instruction. In fact 
the workbook itself is made up of a series of assign- 
ment sheets, work sheets, individual contracts, study 
outlines, and the like. Its extensive use in the schools 
has been expedited by the increase in teaching load 
foisted on teachers through increase in class size and 
increase in the number of teaching periods per day, 
which makes it practically impossible for many teach- 
ers to prepare their own work sheets. The workbook 
is a boon to this large group of teachers and its use 
should be endorsed by principals and superintendents. 

In the fourth piace, the modern school supplies the 
necessary equipment and materials for courses in 
practical arts, commercial subjects, and such other vo- 
cational subjects as are considered necessary and ap- 
propriate to reasonably satisfy the needs, interests, 
and ambitions of its pupils. 

In the fifth place, the modern school makes definite 
provision in its equipment and materials for giving 
instruction in the fine arts, music, and dramatics. This 
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includes materials for drawing, painting, design, crafts, 
vocal and instrumental music, pageantry, and such 
other activities as are usually associated with courses 
of this nature. 

Finally, in the sixth place, the modern school will 
, aim to establish collections of permanent specimens of 
various types upon which teachers may draw con- 
veniently in order to vitalize their classroom instruc- 
tion. On this subject Ruediger? writes as follows: 
“The logical place for depositing permanent specimens 
is the school museum. This is an adjunct of the school 
that has received far less attention in America than 
its importance requires. In the elementary school its 
importance is fully equal to that of the library and in 
the high school it is not far behind. In Germany and 
France school museums have long held an assured 
place, and this appears to be true in other European 
countries. 

“I have noticed that school museums are beginning 
to develop in platoon schools, and to some extent in 
junior high schools. This gives us a clue as to why 
the museum has made so little progress in this coun- 
try. There is in the traditional elementary school no 
one to look after it, and there is no place to put it. 
In the new organization we have the science teacher 
in whose province the museum centers, and we have 
the science room where it is logically at home. Yet 


the museum must not be looked upon as belonging to 


the science teacher and to the science room. It is the 
property of the whole school and all the teachers must 
have access to it. 

In concluding this discussion of materials of in- 
struction a word should be said regarding their use 
when they are available. Too often the extra effort 
involved in preparing a concrete demonstration, or in 
selecting materials for illustrating a lesson, leads 
teachers to follow the easier though far less effective 
recitation procedure. Sometimes teachers fail to 
familiarize themselves with the available concrete ma- 
terials the school possesses and so let valuable oppor- 
tunities for excellent teaching pass by. Sometimes, 
too, teachers fail to look far enough ahead in their 
planning so as to be prepared for opportunities to use 
concrete materials available in the school or in. its 
immediate environment. The result of such careless 
planning or lack of planning is that concrete materials 
are either not used at all or they are used in a hap- 
hazard, ineffective manner. There are good and poor 
techniques for using visual education materials just 
as there are good and poor techniques in using any 
other teaching methods. Teachers should familiarize 
themselves regarding how best to use the various con- 
crete materials in their work. The many advantages 
these materials possess in making teaching and learn- 
ing more effective depend to a great extent on the 
way they are handled. The expert teacher still is and 
will always remain the most important factor in in- 
struction. 


"Op. cit., pp. 272, 273. 
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THE SKI JUMP 
Maxmilian Schels, Swiss 
Contemporary 
(Private Collection) 

“The Ski Jump” is a good example of the artist’s 
style of painting. The subject is a typical winter scene 
in the picturesque region around St. Moritz, Switzer- 
land, long famous as a winter and summer resort. 

The snow-covered Alps form a background for the 
colorful costumes and multicolored flags of the con- 
testants and enhance the effect of snow in purple 
shadow and brilliant sunlight. There is life and move- 
ment as well as human interest in the picture. We feel 
the tang of the air and the spirit of winter in the 
artist’s vigorous treatment of the subject. 

Skiing is a winter sport enjoyed in Europe and 
America and followed the year round in the Alps and 
in some sections of the Rockies. Ski clubs exist in 
all northern countries where snowfall is abundant. 
The contestants, on skis, glide down the snow-covered 
mountain side and at a certain point they are projected 
into the air by an elevation in the path, alighting at a 
great distance down the mountain side. 

Ski, from which the sport derives its name, is a 
Norwegian name for wooden runners from three to 
four inches broad and from five to ten inches long, 
used in walking over the snow and in coasting down 
the hills. 

Schels is a modern artist who depicts life as he sees 
it and feels it. It is no longer the fashion to invent 
landscapes or to transform nature so as’ to make it 
conform to set principles or composition. Naturalism 
has become the basis of all modern art. 

Suggestive questions for teachers’ use: 

(a) What is there in the picture that appeals to you! 

(b) What do you think interested the artist most; 

figures, the snow, or the effect of sunlight? 

(c) Point out a line that leads the eye into the 

picture. 

(d) What point of interest does it lead to? 

(e) Point out the accents in the color scheme. 

This picture is a reproduction from the large collec 
tion of Fine Art Prints of the Practical Drawing Com 
pany, Dallas and Chicago. Information on additional 
subjects and exhibits will be sent on request. 
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The Teachers’ Bookshelf 


Education and Youth 

The Payne Fund Studies 
Motion Pictures and Youth — A 
Summary. By W. W. Charters. 


Edited by 
PAUL L. PALMER 


Professor of Education 
University of Chattanooga 


relationship. Among many delin- 
quents, the movies have created 
both the desires that lead to crime 
and the suggestions and techniques . 





Getting Ideas from the Movies. _. 
By P. W. Holaday and George 
D. Stoddard. 12mo. 66 and 99 pp. $1.50. 
Motion Pictures and Social Attitudes of Children. R. 
C, Peterson and L. L. Thurstone. The Social Con- 
duct and Attitudes of Movie Fans. F. K. Shuttle- 
worth and M. A. May. 12mo. 73 and 142 pp. $1.50. 
The Emotional Responses of Children to the Motion 
Picture Situation. By W. S. Dysinger and C. A. 


Ruskmick. Motion Pictures and Standards of Mor- 
122 and 285 pp. 


ality. By C. C. Peters. 12mo. 
$2.00. 
Children’s Sleep. S. Renshaw, V. L. Miller, and D. 

Marquis. Illustrated. 12mo. 242 pp. $2.00. 
Movies and Conduct. Herbert Blumer. 12mo. 157 pp. 

$1.50. 

Movies, Delinquency, and Crime. H. Blumer and P. 

M. Hauser. 12mo. 233 pp. $1.50. 

Ilow to Appreciate Motion Pictures. By Edgar 

Dale. A high school textbook. Illustrated. 243 pp. 

$1.20. 

Recent events have added to the significance of this 
important series of studies sponsored by the Payne 
Fund, initiated by the Motion Pieture Research Coun- 
cil, and published by the Macmillan Company. The 
motion picture industry has been under suspicion for 
along time. The recent widespread revolt against the 
demoralizing effect of motion pictures by clergy and 
others interested in reform makes it imperative that 
the charges be supported by facts. In these studies we 
have the results of careful, scientific investigation by 
groups of psychologists and sociologists in seven uni- 
versities of the United States organized as a Com- 
mittee on Educational Research of the Payne Fund. 
The investigations were carried on from 1929 to 1932, 
and the results have been published in 1933 and 1934, 
with two volumes yet to appear. As will be noted, in 
three of the volumes two studies are bound in one. 
In the two volumes to appear the study of The Content 
of Motion Pictures and Children’s Attendance, both 
by Edgar Dale, will constitute the sixth volume, and 
Boys, Movies, and City Streets, by P. G. Cressy and 
F. M. Thrasher, will form the eighth. The ninth, the 
volume on appreciation, will be reviewed later with 
another book recently issued. 

The first impression, upon reading W. W. Charters’ 
admirable summary, is that the first volume provides 
the substance of the study—children learn a large num- 
ber of facts, some misinformation, at times misunder- 
stood, which they retain remarkably well. Attitudes 
are influenced ; “there is a positive relationship between 
truancy and delinquency and frequent movie attend- 
ance,” although this is not a simple cause and effect 


, __ for the criminal acts. On the other 

“hand, pictures have roused the at- 

tendants to be more considerate of home and virtue, 

and broader in racial sympathies. Antagonisms may 
also be aroused according to the pictures seen; and so 
on through each study, Professor Charters has very 
skillfully presented the salient conclusions of the study. 

Continuing with the studies makes it clear that no 
summary can do justice to the work of each research. 
The tests and procedures, the statistical data along with 
interpretation, and summaries presented with great 
care not to go farther than the data justify, provide 
the student of motion pictures with evidence that calls 
for action. Society has in the motion picture machine 
one of the greatest instruments, if not the greatest, 
for education provided by the inventions of man. No 
educators can afford to ignore the implications of such 
studies—Frank C. Foster, Dean, Tusculum College, 
Greeneville. 

Discovering Music. By H. D. McKinney and W. R. 
\nderson. American Book Company, 1934. xvii 
and 392 pp. 

This splendid contribution for teachers of music ap- 
preciation holds to the thesis that acquiring a taste for 
good music begins “with everyday musical experiences 
that are both real and satisfying.” In addition to serv- 
ing as a history and dictionary of music, the aim of 
the volume is “to constantly associate musical ideas 
with those of the other arts.” The theory of instruc- 
tion is that doing and discovering are more important 
than merely imparting knowledge about music. 

The opening chapters emphasize the experiencing of 
music for beauty and suggest the proper attitudes, per- 
sonal equipment, and first steps for the beginner in 
musical enjoyment. The fundamentals of music—tone, 
rhythm, harmony, and form—are analyzed simply and 
illustrated abundantly. After fifty pages, however, 
the student is introduced directly to the world’s best 
contributions as represented in Liszt, Strauss, Wagner, 
Dvorak, Mozart, Beethoven, Brahms, and Bach to 
mention only a few. Chamber music, quartettes, folk 
songs, chorales, art songs, and operas are represented, 
and their nationalistic, romantic, religious, and sym- 
phonic settings studied. The concluding chapters of 
the book present an excellent discussion of the human 
voice and of the large variety of modern musical in- 
struments. 

This volume should be in every high school and col- 
lege reading room, and should most surely find a place 
in the private library of all alert teachers of music ap- 
preciation. It represents what many of us feel would 
have been a vitalizing factor in the impoverished cur- 
riculum of a decade or more ago.—P. L. P. 
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Key Fell Me's’ | 


JOHN EARLY 

On December 14, John Early died. In his passing 
Davidson County lost one of its foremost citizens. 
For a number of years he had given much of his time 
and energies in service to his fellows. He loved people. 
He rejoiced in doing work which tended to make 
people better and happier individuals. He held in 
esteem society’s institutions. He gave of his time and 
talents in the support of one of these institutions— 
the public school. Because of his ability, his fearless- 
ness, and his devotion to duty Davidson County called 
on him to help shape her educational policies. The 
quality of service he rendered as a member of the 
County Board of Education is indicated by the high 
regard in which he was held by officials and teachers 
in the schools. 

When a good man dies the community is made the 
poorer. Yet, when a good man lives and dies in a 
community, he makes of it a better place than he 
found it. So with John Early. 

* 

TWO IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 

The Public School Officers Association, The Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the Tennessee State 
Teachers Association, will meet in Nashville January 
10-11, 1935. 

The Representative Assembly, the legislative body 
of the Tennessee State Teachers Association, will meet 
in Nashville, January 11-12, 1935. 

* 
A CORRECTION 

In the December issue of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER, 
J. D. Williams, Principal of the Norris School, Norris, 
Tennessee, was credited with having written the article, 
“The Elementary Principal Adjusting His Philosophy 
to Changing Procedures.” This article was written 
and read at the E.T.E.A. meeting, in Knoxville, Octo- 
ber 26, 1934, by R. H. Underwood, Principal of the 
Brownlow School, Knoxville. 

We are glad to make this correction. 

& 
THE CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT 

Interest is growing in the pending Child Labor 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution. Regarding 
this amendment President Roosevelt says: “Of course, 
I am in favor of the Child Labor Amendment. A step 
in the right direction was achieved by demonstrating 
the simplicity of its application to industry under the 
NRA. Those connected with industries which had 
been the worst violators were the first to see the wis- 
dom of that step. 

“It is my opinion that the matter hardly requires fur- 
ther academic discussion. The right path has been 
definitely shown.” 

To date twenty states have ratified the amendment. 
Sixteen more states must ratify it before it can become 
a part of the Constitution of the United States. 


Sidney B. Hall, Commissioner of Education in the 
State of Virginia and Chairman of the Legislative 
Committee of the N.E.A., suggests the following 
points as guides to teachers in their work in support of 
the pending amendment: 

“1. Cooperate with other state groups in working 

for ratification. 

“2. Inform members of local organizations, par- 
ticularly those in rural and small town areas, 
concerning the amendment, and urge them to 
talk to their neighbors, editors, and legislators 
about it. 

Explain the amendment to editors, particularly 
those of the farm press, and invite their co- 
operation. 

Inform farmers about the amendment and see 
that they understand that children’s work on the 
farm and in the home has never been classed 
as child labor. 

Write to the National Child Labor Committee, 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York City, for com- 
plete and up-to-date information about the 
amendment.” 


What the Amendment Is 

Section 1. The Congress shall have power to limit, 
regulate and prohibit the labor of persons under eight- 
een years of age. 

Section 2. The power of the several states is unin- 
paired by this article except that the operation of state 
laws shall be suspended to the extent necessary to give 
effect to legislation enacted by Congress. 

* 
A WORD OF APPRECIATION 

Father Time moves along slowly in youth but mar- 
velously fast in later years. As we get older we would 
forget birthdays. My friends think I would have been 
justified in forgetting a half dozen or more, but the 
family Bible and “Who’s Who in America” declare 
in handwriting and in print that I have passed the 
threescore and ten level, and I must respect those 
sacred and high class authorities. So while still going 
strong | am turning the reins over in January to one 
who will receive the same fine support in the years 
ahead that I have received during the last eighteen 
years. The name—Willard E. Givens—is an inspire 
tion and one that guarantees growth and success great 
er even than that of recent years. 

Yes, I will hang around on the inside as needed and 
on the outside the rest of the time to be of as much 
help as possible. But I am not writing to tell you 
about myself so much as to express appreciation to 
principals, teachers, and other leaders for the loyalty 
and support which they have given to the organized 
profession and for their holding up my own arms dur 
ing nearly two decades of the most marvelous growth 
ever recorded for any professional organization—the 
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enrollment going from less than 8,000 in 1917 to more 
than 220,000 when the depression came upon us. 

Are you aware of the similarity of conditions facing 
education in the period following the depression, and 
in that following the World War? By looking ahead 
during and after the war we were able to build not 
only a great profession but the finest school system 
ever known. By the same vision and the same united 
effort at this time we shall in the years ahead run the 
enrollment up to 400,000 or even to 500,000 together 
with a corresponding increase in interest on the part of 
the public in the further development of the schools. 
If we can show an increase in enrollment of twenty 
or twenty-five thousand for this year we may be con- 
fident that the continuous development of the associa- 
tion is assured. Increased salaries, better tenure and 
better retirement allowances will come. Let every one 
of us put our shoulder to the wheel to achieve that 
end—J. W. Crabtree. 

« 


ACTIVITIES OVERDONE 

The expenditure of energy, with some useful pur- 
pose in view, is an activity in the true scholastic sense. 
Youth abounds in energy and it is the chief function 
of the school to guide it into profitable as well as 
character forming channels. When the writer of this 
short, short article was a youth, his energy, while in 
the schoolroom, was directed and expended in what 
was then regarded as strictly school projects. 

Every reading lesson was a project in which inter- 
pretation was the goal; every spelling lesson; every 
problem in arithmetic furnished a project having a 
definite object in view with neatness, quickness, and 
accuracy as accompanying characteristics. 

Play hours, social hours, refreshment periods, con- 
sonant with the laws of health, were invariably ob- 


served ; but were considered subordinate, though essen- 


tial elements, in the attainment of knowledge. “A 
sound mind in a sound body” presupposes physical 
along with mental activities, and so far this attitude 
has invariably been defended. 

‘Tis only within recent times that the order has been 
reversed with this difference, that projects no longer 
figure in the basic subjects, and activities remotely 
related to them have been substituted to the extent 
that, if persisted in, we may no longer expect to see 
men of the type of Webster, Clay, Calhoun, Henry W. 
Grady, Cordell Hull, et id genus omne; but instead, 
we shall see the type of men depicted in the funnies 
like Joe Palooka and his classic trainer, Knobby Walsh, 
with an occasional, “Hooey” Long as “star exponents” 
of the new learning —A. E. Darrah, Principal, Ross 
School, Nashville. 

e 


TO TEACH 
To teach 
Is not alone to tell a thing or two, 
And say it well, 
And knock into the denser pates 
A repertoire of facts and dates. 


To teach 

Is not alone to drill 

And force to march up Learning’s hill 
Upon their bold and weary legs 

A squad of little human pegs. 


To teach 

Is not alone to curb 

Unruly youth who school disturbed, 

And make reports and hand out grades 
And deal with pupils as with shades. 


To teach 
Means to reach 
And find the growing laws of human mind. 
In boy to see the coming man 
Then shape him to a splendid plan, 
This is to teach. 
—F. G. Johnston. 
* 


SCHOOL GARDEN ASSOCIATION 

The School Garden Association of America, which 
has been actively interested in nature study in the 
public schools since 1910, has launched a campaign to 
bring together into a national organization the Nature 
Study and Garden Clubs which exist in the schools of 
the United States. A series of leaflets dealing with 
various kinds of club activity, medals of award, mem- 
bership pins, and other aids is being prepared. Spe- 
cial assistance will .be given in the planning and or- 
ganizing of new clubs in elementary schools as well 
as in junior and senior high schools. 

This new service of the School Garden Association, 
which includes among its officers Van Evrie Kilpatrick, 
director of nature-garden activities in the New York 
City schools, president ; Albert M. Shaw, Los Angeles, 
secretary ; and Mrs. Elizabeth Downhour, Indianapolis, 
treasurer, will supplement and coordinate the, work 
which other organizations are doing in more limited 
fields. Henry Ford and Mrs. Thomas A. Edison, 
honorary officers of the association, have given their 
hearty endorsement to the work that is being planned. 

Superintendents, principals, and club advisers who 
are interested should write to the chairman of the 
National Junior Club Committee of the School Garden 
Association, Karl H. Blanch, East Mauch Chunk High 
School, East Mauch Chunk, Pennsylvania. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 

The National Vocational Guidance Association will 
hold its annual conference in Atlantic City, February 
19-22, 

Headquarters will be established at Haddon Hall. 

Because of the proximity of the convention city to 
centers of well-established guidance activities, a record- 
breaking attendance is expected. 


, 
’ 
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THE PRINCIPAL 

The school principal is a mighty force— 
To the child 

he is a friend and protector. 
To the teacher 

he is a guide and adviser. 
To the parent 

he is a counsellor and neighbor. 
To the school superintendent 

he is a trusted officer. 
To the community 

he is a leader and interpreter. 
To the teaching profession 

he is a pioneer and builder. 
To democracy 

he is a loyal and active citizen. 

The principal of the school is the torchbearer of 
the twentieth century. He takes the long view. He 
paves the way for the finer life of tomorrow. In times 
of confusion he holds to the abiding values and keeps 
the faith. By his example he inspires confidence in 
intelligence as a way of life. He is the champion of 
the teacher, the child, and the school. He holds the 
key position for educational progress.—Ex. 


a 
HENDERSON COUNTY SCHOOLS 

The Henderson County Teachers Association has 
brought from the press its first number of its monthly 
magazine known as the Henderson County Schools. 
This is a twenty-four page periodical gotten out under 
an attractive cover. It contains items of special and 
general interest regarding practically every phase of 
work of the schools in the county. 

Mr. Riley Goff is editor-in-chief, and Mr. C. O. 
Johnson is business manager of this new school journal. 
One of the stated policies of the management is to 
make this publication available to every home repre- 
sented by every school in Henderson County. This 
policy will enable the county teachers association to 
keep the general public properly informed regarding 
the condition, needs and achievements of the schools. 

THE TENNESSEE TEACHER commends the Henderson 
County Teachers Association for this splendid under- 
taking and congratulates the editorial staff for the high 
class magazine it has brought forth. 

a 
J. S. CLINE 

Early in December J. S. Cline, Superintendent of 
Cumberland County Schools, was called to his reward. 
For more than eighty years he was permitted to dwell 
among men. Early in life he determined to make 
teaching his vocation and to this end he prepared him- 
self. He attended and graduated with honors from 
an old institution known as Valparaiso University. 

He removed from Indiana to Tennessee in 1870. 
His lot was cast with the people of the Cumberland 
Plateau. He was truly an educational pioneer in his 
section of the state and made a distinct contribution 
to his people. He served as Superintendent of Cum- 
berland County Schools for more than twenty-five 
years. 


F. L. BROWNING 


Retires as Superintendent of Chester County Schools to take active 
charge of National Educators Mutual Association 


Public school administrators and teachers in Ten- 
nessee will regret to learn that F. L. Browning, Super- 
intendent of Chester County Schools, has retired from 
active school work. Mr. Browning, through the force 
of his personality and through hard work, has wona 
place in the hearts of Tennessee teachers. The profes- 
sion has lost by his retirement. 

For a number of years Flavius, as he is called by 
his friends, served as teaching principal in the ele- 
mentary and high schools of West Tennessee. In this 
work he won for himself a splendid reputation. 

In 1919 he was elected superintendent of schools in 
Gibson County. In this capacity he served for twelve 
successive years. He retired from this position in 
1931 to accept the superintendency of the Chester 
County Schools. In this latter position he has served 
for four years without opposition. 

During his twenty years of school work Mr. Browr 
ing has won many honors at the hands of his fellows. 
He has served as President of the Tennessee State 
Teachers Association, as President of the West Tet 
nessee Educational Association and for ten successive 
years has been an active member of the Legislative 
Committee of the Public School Officers Association. 
He has taken an active part in every educational cam 
paign sponsored by the teachers of Tennessee during 
the last fifteen years. 

Mr. Browning was a member of the State Text 
Book Commission under both Governor Peay and ut 
der Governor Horton. He is now a member of the 
Tennessee Educational Commission appointed by Gor 
ernor McAlister. 
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Become a Member of the... 














‘National Educators 
Mutual Association 


(1) The Association has been incorporated and or- 
ganized under the laws of the State of Tennessee. 
Being a Tennessee corporation, the teaching profes- 
sion of this state will receive the benefit of the serv- 
ices offered by this organization. Leaders of the teach- 
ing profession who are assisting in the direction of 
the affairs of the Association understand and know 
the type of service required. 




















(2) The Association is now over two years old and 
has shown remarkable growth since its incorporation. 
As an indication of this growth, one county has reg- 
istered over thirty-five per cent of the teachers as 
members. 


(3) Plans are being formulated that will enable the 
organization to enter other states. This should react 
to the benefit of the teachers of Tennessee who are 
now members and those who decide to become mem- 
bers before these plans materialize. 


(4) Many teachers end their service years in the class- 
room without having acquired an income for the fu- 
ture. The investment feature of the Association will 
enable you to set up an estate that should bring re- 
turns to you long after the principal of your invest- 
ment has been returned. 
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Information 
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NATIONAL EDUCATORS MUTUAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 


SIXTH FLOOR WARNER BUILDING F. L. BROWNING, President NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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